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Now that General Babcock has been acquitted | 
by a court having jurisdiction in his case, it will 
“be interesting to note the gradual reversal of those | 
verdicts pronounced by the newspapers which | 
have been trying the President's secretary upon | 
evidence such as courts never accept and accord- | 
ing to rules and methods which have not prevailed | 
in any civilized country since the Middle Ages. | 
Of General Babcock the public have until lately 
known but little, but his nearness to the Chief 
Executive uf the Mnited States makes his honor 
dear to every real patriot, regardless of party, and 
the natural feeling of honest citizens has not been | 
lessened in degree by the evident purpose of the | 
newspapers to which we have alluded to injure | 
the President himself by abusing his secretary. 
Of course none of the attacking editors imagined | 
that an acquittal was possible ; they believed that | 
at least a disagreement of the jury would enable 
them to continue their assaults upon the White 
House. Their position is unenviable, and all the 
worse because no honest man can afford to be 
sorry for them. 


| 





It is humiliating to the national pride, however, 
to realize that a United States officer in a position 
of peculiar honor and delicacy should have had | 
any associates of as bad or doubtful character as 
some of General Babcock’s-prove to have been. 
Neither position nor power will save a man from 
being judged according to the company he keeps. 
No man can prevent bad characters from attach- 
ing themselves to him. Even St. Paul seems to 
have been powerless to prevent a viper from 
clinging to bis hand, but neither faith in his own 
reputation nor in the divine power to heal caused 
the stout old apostle to hesitate about shaking 
the reptile off, not even to save it from the fire | 
into which it fell. We hope the general is badly 
enough scared to choose his company more care- 
fully in future, and to preach reformation to such 
of his official friends as have so far escaped indict- 
ment for the sins of their disreputable associates. 








And still no indication that Congress will give 
us financial relief. The Democratic Caucus Coim- 
mittee is not only unable to create a majority for 
a respectable bill, but it begins to show inability 
to prevent the destruction of our one financial | 
hope—the Resumption Act of 1875. ‘It is an ill | 
wind that blows no good,” however, and the in- | 
ability of the committee is of valuable service in | 
convincing the country that the Democratie party 
is not the party of hard-money, and that it is not 
under the control of the able Democrats to whom 
dissatisfied Republicans have been looking with 
hope. The disappointment is to many a cruel 
one, but it is better that it should be borne now, 
while the Republicans who made the existence of | 
the Democratic House possible have an opportu- 
nity to get back into their own ranks, than aftera 
general election. 


The fight between inflationists and hard-money 
men in the Connecticut Democratic Convention 
Jast week was full of lessons to thoughtful observ- 


| ers. 


| favor of hard money. 
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The inflationists had just held a convention 
at the same place (New Haven), and had not yet 
left the town or ceased talking ; they were so noisy 
and aggressive that at first there seemed some 
probability that they would carry the Convention 
by seeming to represent public sentiment. Yet 
when the votes of delegates were counted and 
weighed, it was found that a State Church, ora 
general re-distribution of property, or a monarch- 
ical form of government, would have had as good 
a chance before the Convention as an inflation 
platform. That shallow brooks are always noisy, 
and that the weakest force in action is more effect- 
ive than the strongest one inert, are lessons which 
politicians need as badly as reformers do. 

If the disappointed Connecticut inflationists 
will but carry out their threat to nominate an 
independent ticket, they can do the country an 
immense service, and receive more gratitude than 
they will ever really merit. 


constructed only of inflation planks, for in so 
close a state as Connecticut not even recruits from 
the Republican ranks would be despised. We 
would, therefore, on election day, see a fair show- 
ing of inflationists’ hands, and the count would 
have the effect of instantaneously making hard- 
money advocates of Messrs. Morton, Pendleton 
and Kelley. 


On the *th ult. the New York Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a strong set of resolutions in 
There were but tro votes 
east in the negative, and the giver of only one of 
these could be found. Although the opinion of 
the Chamber has nv Iegal significance, ito real 
meaning is great. The men who compose this 
body do an immense business upon very small 
margins, and thus belong to the very class which, 
according to the inflationists, will be ruined by 
the fluctuations in values which must be occa- 
sioned by resumption. : 








When we hear rumors of the removal of Seere- 
tary Bristow it is comforting to remember the 
President's rule to remove no official while he is 
under fire. Until this rule is suspended the Seec- 
retary will be safe, for the money of the Whiskey 
Ring will pay for furious assaults upon Bristow 
so long as he remains in office, while party politi- 
cians will complain violently of him while he 
continues to pay proper attention to his official 
business, 





Who has not heard that if one gives a dollar to 
the missionary cause he must give ten more that 
the first dollar may be enabled to reach its place 
of destination? The societies have shown how 
great a blunder this statement contains, but it is 
by many yet believed as fact, and we have occa- 
sionally wondered whether it had not been adopt- 
ed as a precedent ; for instance, by the managers 
of the Martha Washington Reception in New 
York, on the 22d inst. There was raised thereby 
some thousands of dollars for that noble charity, 
the Floating Hospital of St. John’s Guild, and 
doubtless many a reluctant purse-string unldosed 
under the plea that 'twas for sweet charity’s sake ; 
but the money spent, individually and collective- 
ly, upon the entertainment, would have purchased 
for St. John’s Guild a fleet of floating hospitals 
which would have held all the sick and infirm 
people in the entire nation. Honor to whom 
honor is due: let fashion acknowledge her in- 
debtedness for business suggestions to the mission- 
ary executives, and then let her learn to accomplish 
beneficent purposes with at least as small propor- 
tionate expense as the greatest which the severest 
wag ever attributed to benevolent societies. 





At the late annual meeting of the New York 
State Charities Aid Association, the venerable 


| Charles O’Conor, referred to by Mr. Choate as 


being one of those rare individuals who have read 
their own obituaries, offered upon womans’ rights 
a hint which should not be neglected when sug- 
gested by so eminent a jurist. He said: ‘* They 
might well seek employment, for some portion of 
their time, of a character somewhat resembling 
the governmental employment to which men are 
applying themselves, and to show that they have 


Their platform, if | 
| made with ordinary political ability, would be 


UNION. 








[NUMBER 9, 
a capacity equal to governmental duties that lie 
within the proper range of female action. And 
certainly nothing, no department of human exer- 
cise in the way of government, could be more ap- 
propriately set apart for the occupation of the 
superior portion of our ladies than that of minis- 
tering to the wants and necessities of the poor.” 
At last there is a chance that future buildings 
erected at the expense of the general government 
will not be more unsightly than structures reared 
by private enterprise. The Supervising Archi- 
tect, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects concur in a bill 
prepared by Mr. Potter and introduced by Con- 
gressman Hewitt, providing that plans for new 
buildings to cost more than $50,000 shall be select- 
ed from among all designs that may be offered by 
architects. The bill, which also provides that the 
successful designer shall be well paid for his work, 
will probably pass, and as there are still some 
cities without proper buildings for postal and 
other national purposes, the governinent may yet 
stay the progress of that mania for Mansard roofs 
and meaningless towers which it has done so 
much to develop. 


For the first time in several years the French 
government is republican in spirit as well asin 
name. Since the days of the cammune, France 
has been as actually the victim of a coup @etat as 
she was under the last emperor. She has been 
ruled by a coalition of Monarchists, Legitimists 
and Bonapartists, through an honest soldier who 
has never forgotten that the first duty of a soldier 
is to obey orders, and who has never been charged 
with any orders from Republicans. Under his 
new masters he will doubtless be as true to him- 
self and to France as he has hitherto been, but it 
is not so easy to forecast the action of the new 
senators and deputies. In each chainber there 
are some noble and able men among the Re- 
publicans, but one need not go to Franee to learn 
that party management is not neceasarily placed 
in honest bands, or that it can be grasped and 
held by almost any able demagogue who chooses 
to claim it. Until the new government gets to 
work, it will be as well for Aimericans to restrain 
expressions of sympathy. 





THE BIBLE METHOD OF TEACHING. 
THE SOCIAL ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY. 
‘\ HEN there are so many questions that men 

long to know about ; when there are things 
in respect to the structure of the human body and 
the human mind, and in respect to dying and the 
state after death, about which men are anxious to 
be informed, it strikes some people as very sin- 
gular that Paul should devote a long chapter 
(Rom. xvi.) to conveying his salutations to names 
which to us are absolute shadows. Why should 
there be so much, apparently unimportant, intro- 
duced into the Bible, and so much, of the very 
highest interest, left out’ It looks not only as if 
theres were a want of economy, but as if the 
themes that are left out werenot known. But we 
are to bear in miad that the New Testament is a 
growth, not a continuous building with plan 
adopted beforehand, and that the genius of reve- 
lation did not consist in making known truths by 
a kind of inspiration that worked as it did in the 
winds of Goethe and Shakspeare, who sat down 
upon oecasion and poured ont their thoughts 
on one given subject. On the contrary, we find 
that the whole Bible was constructed on the prin- 
ciple of gathering up and recording that which 
some one had lived, or that part of truth which 
had resulted from experience. So that, with some 
exceptions, the whole Bible may be called a record 
of experiences, which, under the providence of 
God, had been developed in eminently noble moral 
natures ; and it has the mark of that origin all the 
way through. It does not undertake to give the 
whole truth respecting a man’s physical being, nor 
the whole truth respecting the future, nor the 
whole truth respecting God. It is not philosophi- 
cal in that sense at all, But it does undertake to 
record the noblest experiences of the noblest men 
that have lived in the world in respect to social 
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and religious affairs. 
of the Word of God. 


We shall find, therefore, all through the Bible, | 
not only that there was the time element, but | 


that there were also all those concordant elements 
which are needful to any experience in time. We 
do not say that there is any part of the Bible that 
is straw ; but we do say that, as in raising wheat, 
it is necessary that there should be a stalk of 
straw, which is natural to it while the wheat is 
growing and ripening, but which, after the wheat 
is ripe, is of no material service ; so, in the Old 
and New Testaments, there are time-elements, 
embracing records of a part of that process 


This limits the instruction | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 
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If we were to point out what we think the 
greatest hindrance to the richness and power of 
religious life at the present day, we should say, 
The want of the social element. Our church-life 
is too largely ecclesiastical. It is a matter of ex- 
ternal regulation. It is full of awe, of doctrine, 
and of organization. It lacks enthusiasm, per- 
sonality, and social feeling, and the expression of 
the emotions. Cheerfulness and sociability, in- 
stead of being foreign to religion, are its breath 
and its food. Therefore, when persons go to 


| church, we like to see them talk all the way there ; 
| and we like to see them talk after getting there, 


through which final results were developed, but | 
which, afterwards, fell back into comparative un- | 
| should smile, and behave afiectionately to one an- 


use and unimportance. But they are not any the 


P | 
less Divine because they have ceased to be of as 


much use as they were when they were made. 


It | 


is not necessary for us to know that Paul sent for 
, the thought of God to be to Christians like mid- 


his cloak ; and yet Paul could not have done what 
he did without clothes. It is not necessary that 
we should know that Paul had such and such ac- 
quaintances ; and yet without such acquaintances 
he would not have lived as he did. 
are of no importance to us were all-important to 
him. They are not aff recorded, but a record is 
made of here and there one of them. 

In the chapter, however, to which we have re- 
ferred (Rom. xvi.) there is something more. We 
eall attention to the difference between Paul's 
style of instruction, or ministerial conduct, or 
Christian correspondence, and that which prevails 
now-a-days. Wego off into philosophizing when 
we write Christian letters; or, we are very fond 
of exhorting each other. But when Paul writes, 
how much there is of argument, how much of his 
own dominating experience, and how much of the 
social element; and this social element was not 
only the concommitant, but largely the cause, of 


| night ? 


Things that | 


the spiritual element that was in him. We notice | 


also, if we read with attention, how revelatory it 
all is: 


| alluded to. 
‘“Teommend unto you Phebe, our sister, | 


which isa servant of the church that is at Cen- | 


chrea; that ye receive her in the Lord, as be- 
cometh sainis, and that ye assist her in whatsvever 
business she hath need of you; for she hath been 
a succorer of many, and of inyself also.” 
was the ground of prominence. 
ed to the churches, or church, at Rome, because 
of her great activity in behalf of Christians every- 
where. ‘‘Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers 
in Christ Jesus, who have for my life laid down 
their own necks.” What the history is we don’t 
know. A part of his perils, it seems, were shared 
by these two. ‘Unto whom not only I give 
thanks, but also all the churehes of the Gen- 
tiles.” Their heroism, their affection, and their 
fidelity have placed them in this picture-gallery. 
‘Likewise greet the church that is in their house.” 
Every house should be a church; that is, every 
ehurch should be a household. That was the 
primitive idea of achurch. It was a family, made 
up of those who had had a peculiar experience, 
which was the core of household life. ‘Salute 
my well-beloved Epenetus, who is the first-fruits 
of Achaia unto Christ.” We do not dare to say, 
**T love you” toanybody except here and there one 
in some corner; but Paul threw out love by the 
handsfull. Everybody that he was with he learned 
to love ; and when he turned his thoughts on any 
church, it sparkled before him, and he could not 
repress the enthusiasm of his affection. ‘ Greet 
Mary, who bestowed much labor on us. Salute 
Andronicus and Junia, my kinsmen, and my 
fellow-prisoners, who are of note among the 
Apostles, who also were in Christ before me”—{as 
though he almost envied them the pretminence]. 
“Greet Amplias, ny beloved in the Lord. Salute 
Urbane, our helper in Christ, and Stachys my 
beloved”; and so on to the end of along list of 
honored disciples. This whole reeord of names 
means nothing to us except that Paul loved them 
every one: and it is about as much reputation as 
one needs in this world, to have had the confidence 
and affection of the great-hearted Paul. 

“Salute one another with a holy kiss.” Then, 
as if he were afraid he had left some out, he put 
them all together: ‘‘ The churches of Christ salute 
you.” If anything were wanted to show the social 
element of Paul’s ministry, we have it here. And 
it carries with it an important element. 
not explain the life to come; 


show that religion, as presented by Paul, was not 
a stiff, authoritative setting apart of men; it was 
a principle that drew them together. It shows 
that out of spiritual labors sprang the deepest 
and best friendships of the world, and that church 
Jife carried social feeling with it. 


before the service begins. Itis often said, ‘‘ Now, 
remember that it is the house of God.” We would 
like to know if that is not a reason why they 


other, and talk sociably—not of the market or of 
any worldly matters, but of things that are pecu- 
liar to persons living together in friendship. Is 


It is the house of God, to be sure, and 
the gate of heaven ; but therefore it ought to be 
bright, and comely, and genial, and cheerful, and 
not full of that kind of awful sobriety which by 
many is supposed distinctively to belong to and 
to be evidence of genuine religion. It was not so 
with Paul, and it ought not to be so with us. 





IS RESUMPTION A PARTY QUESTION? 


5 ig the actual jingle of coin would be pleas. 
ing to the ears of Democrats and Republicans 
alike is a fact which we are not permitted to doubt. 
There is something truly touching in the industry 
which the leading journais of both parties display 
in making the financial planks of State platforms 


proved by the very quality of the editorial effort 
What would be thought in business 
circles of a proposition which could be safely con- 
strued according to the desires of either of the 


| : . . ° 
| parties to a contract, andin which the professional 
| advceates of the ¢onflicting interests can find ex- 


There | 


She was present- | 





cuse for the widest variations ? Such propositions 
are occasionally presented in business papers, but 
the signers upon the other side, when, they have 
any ability, themselves append a concluding clause, 
reading somewhat thus: ‘‘But nothing in this 
contract shall prevent the execution of’—what- 
ever the signer especially desires to accomplish. 
Some action of the same kind is absolutely 
necessary to Indiana Republicans and Connecticut 
Democrats who have any definite opinions upon 
resumption. The Indiana platform affirms that 
‘* It is the duty of the Government in furnishing 
national currency so to regulate it as to provide 
for its ultimate redemption in gold and silver.” 
But immediately afterward we read ‘‘ that any 
attempt to hasten this more rapidly than it shall 
be brought about by the laws of trade and com- 
merce is inexpedient. Therefore, in our opinion 
so much of the so-called Resumption act as fixes 
the time for the resumption of specie payments 
should be repealed, and after such repeal the 
currency sbould remain undisturbed, neither con- 
tracted nor expanded.” And then comes an 
attempt to make the whole Republican party re- 
sponsible for this absence of backbone, by the 
declaration ‘“‘that the financial troubles of the 
country, when relieved from interference, will be 
speedily and permanently cured by the operation 
of the natural laws of trade and by preserving 
that course of policy which the Republican party 
has constantly maintained of steadily looking to 
an ultimate resumption of specie payment.” In 
Connecticut the inflationists failed in their at- 
tempt to have a platform according to their own 
liking, and we find the cheering declarations that 
‘‘the public credit of the Union must be main- 
tained,” and that ‘‘the only currency known to 
the Constitution of the United States is gold and 
silver, and coin forms the only stable basis for the 
commercial necessities of the world.” Then the 
Democratic knees weaken, and we read that ‘it is 
therefore the duty of Congress to adopt such 
measures as shall lead to an early resumption of 
specie payments, while guarding its acts by that 


| prudence which the interests of commercial, manu- 


It does | facturing and industrial pursuits imperatively de- 
it does not answer | 


questions ef philosophical research; but it does | 


| sists only in words, 


mand.” 

The difference between these two platforms con- 
Both are meaningless and 
cowardly ; any stump speaker may put whatever 
construction he pleases upon them, and neither 
the resumptionists nor paper money men elected 
upon them need change their opinions. Both 
platforms are born of that indecision and incapac- | 








ity which moved a little boy in one of the border 
States to declare, a few years ago, that he was “a 
Union Rebel, and hurraed for Jeff Lincoln.” 

The only possible inference is that neither party 
has the financial honor of the country in its own 
keeping. In the States alluded to there is hope 
for the parties which have not yet declared them- 
selves ; but the voters for delegates to other State 
conventions cannot take too earnestly into con- 
sideration the platforms quoted above. To trust 
to professional politicians to make the matter 
right somehow is utter folly—not one prominent 
politician in a hundred has the courage to insist 
upon a resolution which may send him into 
retirement. Unless he is bound by pledges as 
powerful as any one not himself can write, the 
party ‘‘wheel-horse” is capable of any trick 
which will keep his own feet out of the mud, and 
prevent uncomfortable weights from galling his 
tender shoulders, The question for the voter to 
consider is whether the said wheel-horse shall 
carry this uncomfortable load to some place where 
it can be honorably dropped, or whether the voter 
himself shall stagger hopelessly under it. That 
there is need for such action as we have suggested 
shows conclusively that finance is not at present 
a party question, and that we should discourage 
all attempts, by either friend or foe, to show that 
to vote straight tickets is all that is necessary to 
bring ease and comfort to emaciated pocketbooks. 
While every good man should try to strengthen 
the principles of his own party, he should also 
remember that there are now no distinct party 


| issues of half so much consequence as financial 


quiet and stability ; he will not therefore be dis- 
loyal to any principle of his party if in voting at 


| the State election he casts his ballot for whichever 
appear strong enough to attract the voter who | 
believes in hard money, but the fact that the | 
planks have not of themselves sufficient fiber is | 


set of candidates represent the soundest financial 
views. Such a course, if adopted to any great 
extent, would compel a great deal of party refor- 
mation ; it might insome States bring both parties 
into perfect accord on the money question, as 
they already are in Massachusetts, New York and 
California. No one but stump-speakers would 
suffer on that account. 





THE COMMISSION. 


tt. of the most important acts of the Great 
Brooklyn Council of 1876 was that by which 
it made provision for a fulland conclusive investi- 
gation of all charges which may be brought 
against the pastor of Plymouth Church. The 
language of the Result of Council upon this point 
was, as it seemed to us, so explicit as to need no 
interpretation ; but since it has already been mis- 
quoted and misconstrued, we will restate it in 
another form, in the hope of making it impossible 
that the Council shall be misunderstood, although 
it will undoubtedly be still misrepresented. 

1. A committee of three (Prof. Dwight, of New 
Haven, Rev. Dr. Wellman of Malden, Mass., and 
Hon. Bradford R. Wood, of Albany, N. Y.) has 
been appointed to select five commissioners for 
the investigation, out of twenty gentlemen named 
by the Council. 

2. If, within sixty days from Feb. 24, 1876, any 
person presents formal charges against the pastor, 
either to the church or to the Examining Com- 
mittee, declaring himself responsible for their 
truth, these charges must be at once forwarded 
to the committee of the Council, who will, with- 
out consultation with Plymouth Church, appoint 
five commissioners out of the twenty named. 
These commissioners will determine first whether 
the charges have been already sufficiently tried. 
This they will decide, either without hearing 
from Plymouth Church, or else after hearing the 
accuser as well as the church. 

3. No discretion is left to Plymouth Church or 
its committee to decide whether charges shall be 
considered or not. Any charge by any person 
must be sent to the committee of the Council. 

4. The mode and extent of investigation are left 
absolutely to the discretion of the commissioners 
when appointed. 

5. The commission may be organized without 
waiting for charges to be presented, in case the 
Examining Committee of Plymouth Church and 
the committee of three appointed by the Council 
concur in the opinion that new and important 
testimony can be obtained. 

6. The commission is finally to report its result 
to the committee of the church, and tiat result is 
to be and will be given to the public. 

It will be seen that it is not in the power of 
Plymouth Church either to institute or to prevent 
an investigation before the proposed commission, 
or to contxol or guide it when begun. We need 
only add that this policy was adopted with the 
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hearty concurrence of the committee of the 
church, which indeed requested that an investi- 
gation should be directed unconditionally and at 
once. 





NOTES. 

—A comfortable plan for securing Congres- 
sional appropriations in perpetuity bas been devised 
at the West. It is discovered that some river can be 
made navigable by removing snags and building locks. 
The snags have to be disposed of first, and this is most 
economically done in winter when the river is frozen. 
They are accordingly hoisted out and left on the ice 
which naturally holds them until the spring break-up 
and then deposits them as good as new a little way 
down stream to be re-extracted and re-deposited as 
long as may be desirable, fresh appropriations being 
asked for as often as seems proper to the engineer io 
charge or to the State Legislature. 

—Twelve States have contributed to the fund 
for the Women’s Centennial Union, Pennsylvania giv- 
ing 915,900, Ohio 310,000, and Massachggetts $5,000. 
These sums were, in the main, cubsertiiliiey women, 
and as $15,000 is required in addition to complete the 
pavilion at Philadelphia, it has been determined by 
the women of New York, under the leadership of Mrs. 
J. Watts De Peyster, to raise the money. Subscrip- 
tion are asked in sums from 25 cents up to $5. The 
money is to be received and managed by a thoroughly 
competent and well-known committee, and itis con- 
fidently expected that New York will promptly do 
her part in defraying the expenses of this portion of 
the exhibition in which all women should feel a lively 
interest. It is the intention of the managers to pro- 
vide a building exclusively for the exhibition of the 
inventions and work of women. Of course the main 
exhibition would not be worth much if everything 
were excluded in the making of which woman has 
had a share, but it is not a bad idea to have one place 
in the world where women may show what they can 
do without masculine assistance. Communications 
and contributions may be sent to Mrs. N. P. Hosack, 
Treasurer, Chickering Hall, 5th ave., cor. 18th street. 


—It is appropriate in this connection to eall the 
attention of American women to a most admirable 
work done by their German sisters. Ten years ago 
two or three ladies of wealth and influence in Berlin 
became impressed with the unnecessary cost of provis- 
ious. After cousidcring the requirements of the case 
they began operations by establishing restaurants 
somewhat on the plan of our holly-tree coffee houses, 
where meals could be procured at little more than 
cost price. This was so successful that a few years 
later the promoters of the work decided to form a 
Housekeepers’ Association, whose object should be the 
reduction of the cost of living, the cultivation of sim- 
ple and economical habits, and the improvement of 
the condition of servants. The result is that at latest 
accounts there were some six thousand families en- 
rolled in co-eperative associations, purchasing their 
supplies direct from their own stores, and having all 
their outside work done at co-operative establishments. 
The Central Bureau imports its supplies direct from 
the producing country, and furnishes its patrons with 
everything at much lower rates than prevail among 
general dealers. The whole of this complicated busi- 
ness machinery is managed by women; and its succass 
is sO conspicuous a tribute to their business capacities 
that some practical way of showing its methods 
should be devised for the benefit of humanity in gen- 
eral at Philadelphia next summer. . 


—Incredible as it may seem to the casual pas- 
senger through New York streets, there is a law pro- 
hibiting the erection of permanent awnings over the 
sidewalk. As similar ordinances exist in many other 
towns, and are disregarded even as they are here, it 
is interesting to know that a jury has just brought in 
a verdict against the city for $18,000, the plaintiff hay- 
ing had bis leg broken and receiving other injuries 
from the fall of an awning under an accumulation of 
snow in the winter of 1872. The original sum claimed 
‘was $25,000, on the ground that awnings are nuisances, 
and that if the authorities tolerate them they must be 
held responsible for all damages. 


—Governor Tilden has been undergoing exam- 
ination as a witness in the $6,000,000 suit against T weed, 
and it straightway appeared that the memories of 
great lawyers do not always serve them with absolute 
accuracy. In the course of his cross-examination he 
gave it as his opinion that Tweed had little political 
influence prior to 1864. It happens that as early as 1857 
Tweed was at the head of the Board of Supervisors— 
then an elective office—and had prebably formed some 
very definite plans as to his future course. Farther, 
the Governor said positively that Tweed had never 
been a member of the National Democratic Commit- 
tee, but the distinguished fugitive’s counsel promptly 


produced a letter in which Mr. Tilden invited 
him to attend a meeting of that Committee, 
and one or two other letters indicating rather 


intimate political relations between the two. These 
last were produced in consequence of the witness’s 
assertion that their intercourse had always been 
*“‘rather distant.’’ The Governor also testified that 
Tweed never to his knowledge contributed liberally 
to campaign expenses, but recognized his own endorse- 
ment on a check for $5,000 which Tweed had sent him as 
Chairman of the Democratic State Committee. Noone 
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can fairly accuse us of being unfriendly to Gov. Tilden. 
We merely mention these slips of memory on the part | 
of a distinguished lawyer under cross-examinatiou in | 
order to show what may happen to any busy man 
when he is confronted with the details of his past life, | 
honorable and straightforward though that life may | 
have been. | 





—A writer in the American Wesleyan arraigns 
Mr. Moody for saying at the close of one of his ser- | 
mons, after quoting Christ’s command, ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” &c., ‘I 
don’t think that any of these ministers here could say | 
they did that.” In view of this declaration, the writer 
says, “* Then we would put Mr. Moody in the gospel | 
scales, and the same would be the result as his Belshaz- | 
zar; hisend of the scales would kick the beam.”’ And | 
he adds; “If we read the Scripture aright, our present | 
and eternal salvation depends on perfect obedience to | 
this very thing,’’ meaning the above command of | 
Christ. In other words, only perfect people have a | 
right to call themselves Christians, or to hope for eter- 
nal life! According to this, heaven must be very | 
sparsely inhabited and hell populous beyond our imag- 
ination to conceive. And if the few inhabitants of 
heaven are composed extensively of those who thought 
themselves perfect on earth, it can hardly be a desir- 
able place of residence; for this class of self-deluded 
and self-convicted persons, so far as our acquaintance 
enables us to judge, are not at all attractive as com- 
panious. 


—Is subserviency the essence of Christianity, or 
even tolerable to it? Must a Christian empty himself | 
of all manliness, and recognize God iu the person of a 
man invested with external authority? That Catholi- 
cism demands this we all know, as witness the follow- 
ing rule from the Constitution of the ‘Christian 
Brothers of the Schools” in Germany: *“* They must 
always see in the person of their director God; and 
they must act toward him as though he were clothed 
with the presevce of God. If the director chides or 
instructs a brother, that brother must rise up, if he be 
sitting, and take off his head-covering: if he be stand- 
ing, be must fail on his knees, and must not resume 
his place without a sign from the director.”’ And this 
relating to the ‘‘ School Sisters’’: ‘They shall accus- 
tom themselves to regard their superior as the person 
of Jesus Christ. Their obedience shall be blind. They 
shall do as commanded, and they shall not ask why.’ 
They must “ feel that they must be ruled in obedience 
as by divine authority, just as dead bodies are moved 
from side to side; they shall in blind subjection re- 
nounce évery emotion and judgment, and be carried 
by their superiors as a corpse, or as the staff of an old 
man, which he holds in his hand, and which serves for 
any purpose to which he applies it.” What moral 
degradation is involved in rules like these! Christian- 
ity,if it were capable of sanctioning or even tolerating 





them, would be the direst curse that ever afflicted the |- 


world. But it does not sanction them; it frowns upon 
them as cunning devices for crushing all manliness 
out of men, and makipg them the dupes and tools of 
priestly despotism. 


—The Rev. Dr. Thayer, (Universalist), of Bos- 
ton, has published an excellent and timely discourse 
on the ‘Causes of the Growth of Crime in High 
Places.”” The causes upon which he dwells are—1. The 
haste tobe rich;2. Extravagance in the style of living; 
3. The false education and culture of young women; 
4. The manner in which so many young men are al- 
lowed to grow up, without any trade or profession, 
without any kind of business knowledge by which 
they may earn an honest living; 5. Thesocial, and often 
legal, distinctions which are made between criminals; 
6. The publicity of criminal proceedings, and the in- 
crease of a corrnpt and corrupting kind of literature. 
There is great need of practical preaching like this, 
and Dr. Thayer’s “skeleton” offers a hint that may 
be useful to other ministers. 


—Dr. McCosh, having been called to account by 
some of his brethren for establishing the worldly 
amusement of billiards in the College at Princeton, 
tells this story : 

* An ancestor of my children through my wife, William 

Gutbrie, author of the Saving Interest in Christ, was settled in 
avery wild parish. Finding the people playing at foot-ball 
instead of going to church, he threw himself into the game, 
and outstripped them all, and when they came up to him at 
the close and asked him who he was, he said he would tell 
them if they went into the church, where he preached a ser- 
mon that conquered their hearts. I hope I have inherited 
the spirit of these men, who did not contemn manly exercise, 
but were ready to lay down their lives for Christ at any mo- 
ment.” 
The Interioris thrown into a state of ‘‘darkness”’ by 
the facts thus stated. ‘* Wherein,”’ it asks, ‘‘is the rele- 
vancy of the Doctor’s heroic trust that he is willing to 
lay down his life for Christ! If it was right for the 
Doctor’s ancestor-in-law, author of, etc., to engage in 
a game of foot-ball, with the rabble, on the Sabbath, 
would it be right for us to engage in a game of bill- 
iards on the Sabbath?” We venture to suggest that 
the wild parishioners of Mr. Guthrie may have played 
ball not only on Sundays, but on week-days, and 
therefore that it was not necessary for him to ‘throw 
himself into the game”’ on the Sabbath in order to 
win their attention to the Gospel. 


—Commodore Garrett E. Barry, U. 8. N., died in 
this city on Saturday at the advanced age of 81 years. 


| this country stand to the 





For several years he has been on the retired list, but 


was on duty as paymaster from 1817 to 1867. During 
the war he was for a time stationed at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and when his accounts were closed, after 
a fabulous number of millions had passed through his 
hands, it is said that he was twenty-five cents short, 


—We have received a prospectus of yet another 
new anti-Catholic journal, called The Conflict, to be 
published at 292 Broadway. It proposes to discuss the 
questions of the Church of Rome and our Common 
Schools, and without fear or favor. It disclaims the 
intention of assailing any one’s religious belief, but 
will devote itself to defending our public institutions 
against all encroachments, actual or threatened. ‘‘ Even 
the enemy,” says the prospectus, “may defend him- 
self before our readers—full discussion will be invited.” 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. In what relation docs the Episcopal Church in 
Church of England in Eng- 
Victoria and her family are 
Do they recognize each other as one and 
the same church, or are they somewhat similarly sttu- 
ated to what any other church would be were tt to 
adopt the book of Common Prayer? In this country 
they pray for the President, in England for the Queen, 
and I cannot see how a Republic can love a monarchy 
or vice versa. Did England establish the Episcopat 
Church in this country, or was it originally supported 
by people of means of that belief without any reference 
to the mother country? 


No most of this depends on whether you 
| are “low” or “bigh” in your church views. If 
you are low, then the Church of England and the 
Episcopal Church are related in the same way as the 
Presbyterians in this country and those in England, 
or the Methodists on each side of the water. There is 
no organic relation, but a sort of sisterhood between 
churches of like faith and order. Butif yoa love to 
gratify your pride in a religious way by holding your 
ecclesiastical head “high” and looking down with 
pitying condescension on the poor ‘sects’ about you, 
you will say that the English Church and the American 
Church are each of them “ national branches” of the 
one true Catholic Church. The Prayer Book is not 
the essential point, as our correspondent (who signs 
himself ‘“ Anglican”) seems to think. A “valid 
branch”? must have “the Holy Scriptures, and the 
ancient Catholic creeds, the ministry in an unbroken 
line of suecession from the apostles and in the exercise 
of lawful jurisdiction.’”’ Do notask us to go farther 
on this point. The air grows rare and stifling for 
simple-minded people who do not think exclusiveness 
and externalism quite so characteristic of Jesus Christ 
as of those who opposed him. In regard to the other 
branch of your inquiry, we believe the mother country 
did not establish the Church of England in her colo- 
nies, though in Maryland, where the English Church 
people were in the majority, it is said to have been the 
established religion of the colony. There were no 
bishops consecrated for America until after the Revo- 
lution. 


land, of which Queen 
members ? 


12. Were the Normans of France and the Danes of 
England one and the same people? Is it not strange 
that a barbarous people should have the high qualities 
Macaulay ascribes to them? Would it not be consider- 
ed strange that such a conquering race of pirates 
should give up their own language and religion and 
take that of the country in which they settled? 

The Normans were, as their name indicates, North- 
men or Scandinavians of the same race as the Danes, 
Swedes and Norwegians. But the Normans who 
crossed over to England with William the Conqueror, 
the seventh Duke of Normandy, were not of pure 
Scandinavian blood. Many of the early Norman in- 
vaders had found wives in France amoug the conquers 
ed natives, and the mother-tongue is the strongest. 
By asimilar process of mixing the Normans adopted 
still another new language after their settlement in 
England. 


Minor Qvueries.—1. Elihu Burritt is not now work- 
ing at blacksmithing. Learned blacksmiths are too 
valuable for other purposes to keep on making horse- 
shoes. 2. We do not know that any one has ever 
recorded an experience similar to that of Dr. Living- 
stone while under the paw of the lion. It is an experi- 
ment that is apt to stop half way. The man under a 
lion’s paw seldom says anything about it, nor the lion 
either. You can try it if you wish. But we advise 
you to write what you intend to say before you go in. 


AUTHORSHIP ANSWERS, ETC.—The querist as to the 
author of Shiloh has called out answers including 
among them the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., of 
this city. The author is W. M. L. Jay, and the price of 
the book is $2.00, and the publishers say that it hag 
been a great success, and our correspondents unite in 
commending it. 

2. We print en page li7 the lines entitled ‘Table 
Rules for Little Folks.” It appears to be published in 
various collections, among them Uncle Ned's Pict- 
ure Books (New York, McLaughlin Bros.), and in 
Melodies for Childhood (New York, T. N. Stanford, 
1857.) 

3. ‘*Come to Jesus” is by the Rev. Newman Hall, of 
London. It is published by the American Tract So- 
ciety, Boston, which has issued some 200,000 copies of 
it. Randolph is agent of the society in New York. 











Prof. Daniel C. Gilman, recently head of the 

University of California, was formally inaugurated 
President of the new John Hopkins University at Bal- 
timore, on the 22d of February. Goy. Carroll, of 
Maryland, presided at the ceremonies. Among the 
invited guests present were President Eliot of Har- 
vard, President White of Cornell, President Welling of 
Columbia College, D. C.; President Garnett and Vice- 
President Nelson of St. John’s College, Aunapolis; 
Profs. Brush, Brewer, and Waton of Yale; Guyot of 
Princeton; Gildersleeve of the University of Virginia; 
Johnston of the Washingtou-Lee University of Vir- 
ginia; and Johuson of St. John’s, Annapolis; Major 
F. C. Latrobe; the Judges of the United States Circuit 
Court and of the city courts; members of the bar, and 
all the prominent clergymen of the city. The feature 
of the occasion was Presideut Gilman's address, certain 
passages in which, foreshadowing the aims of the in- 
stitution, will be read with interest. Upon the subject 
of routine methods he gives this opinion: 
If we would maintain a university, great freedom must 
be allowed both to teachers and scholars. This involves 
freedom of methods to be employed by the instructors on 
the one hand, ahd, on the other, freedom of courses to be 
selected by the students. I see no advantage in our attempt- 
ing to maintain the traditional four-year class system of the 
American colleges. It has never existed in the University of 
Virginia: it is modified, though not nominally given up, at 
Harvard; it is not an important characteristic of Michigan 
and Cornel)! ; itisnot known in the English, French, or German 
universities. It is a collegiate rather than a university 
method. If parents or students dosire us to mark out pre- 
scribed courses, either classical or scientific, lasting four 
years, it will be for usto doso. ButI apprehend that many 
students will come to us excellent in some branches of a 
liberal education and deficient in others—good perhaps in 
Greek, Latinand mathematics; deficientin chemistry, physics, 
zoology, history, political economy, and other progressive 
sciences. I would give to such candidates, on cxamination, 
credit for their attainments, and assign them in each study 
the place for which they are fitted. A proficient in Plato 
may be atyro in geology. Moreover, I would make attain- 
ments rather than time the condition of promotion; and I 
would encourage every scholar to go forward rapidly or go 
forward slowly, according to the fleetness of his foot and his 
freedom from impediment. In other words, I would have 
our university seek the good of an individual rather than of a 
class.”’ 

Respecting the general plan of the university, he 
spoke as follows: 

“ What are we aiming at? An enduring foundation; asiow 
development; first local, then regional, then national in- 
fluences; the most liberal promotion of all useful knowledge; 
the epeciai provision of such departments as are elsewhere 
neglected in the country; a generous affiliation with all other 
institutions, avoiding interferences, and engaging in no 
rivalry; the encouragement of research; the promotion of 
young men; and the advancement of individual scholars, 
who by their excellence wiil advance the sciences they pursue, * 
and the society where they dwell. 

** What will be our instruments? Alarge staff of teachers; 
abundance of instruments, apparatus, diagrams, books, and 
other means of research and instruction; good laboratories, 
with all the requisite facilities; accessory influences, coming 
both from Baltimore or Washington; funds so unrestricted, 
charter so free, schemes so elastic, that as the world goes 
forward our plans will be adjusted to its new requirements. 

“What will be our methods? Liberal advanced instruction 
for those who want it; distinctive honors for those who win 
them; appointed courses for those who need them; special 
courses for those who can take no other; a combination of 
lectures, recitations, laboratory practice, fleld work and 
private instruction; the largest discretion allowed to the 
Faculty consistent with the purposes in view; and, finally, 
an appeal to the community to increase our means, to 
strengthen our bands, to supplement our deficiencies, and 
especially to surround our scholars with those social, domestic 
ard religious influences which a corporation can at best 
imperfectly provide, but which may be abundantly enjoyed 
in the homes, the churches and the private associations of an 
enlightened Christian city.”’ 

The university will be opened in October. 

Judge Biddle, of the Common Pleas Court in 
Philadelphia, has decided that the City Board of Edu- 
cation bas no authority to establish the office of 
* Superintendent of Music” under the law giving it 
general supervision of the public schools. Such a 
liberal construction of their powers would give the 
Board the right to appoint superintendents of every 
branch of study. 


It is proposed to establish a Hebrew college in 
New York or vicinity, and a convention of the several 
Jewish congregations here is soon to be heid to take 
the initiatory steps for its foundation. Both the re- 
form and orthodox wings of the church will be repre- 
sented in the faculty. The institution will aim to 
foster “a love of Judaism and an intelligent knowledge 
of Hebrew literature and philosophy” among the 
Jewish youth in America. 

Professor Monier Williams, on whom the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has recently conferfed an honorary 
D.C.L. degree, is now at Calcutta endeavoring to excite 
interest in his scheme for promoting Indian studies at 
Oxford by the foundation of an Indian Institute at 
that University. 


During the past ten years the State of Maine 
has raised a tax to assist the towns in supporting their 


common schools. It is now claimed that, in many 
cases, the result has been & t only to lessen town in- 
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terest in the schools, but also to decrease the usual 
town appropriations for them. Indeed, the impres- 
sion has gained ground that there are places which use 
the State school money to defray their ordinary town 
expenses. The Legislature very properly has taken 
up the matter, and referred the question of the con- 
stitutionality of the State appropriation to the Su- 
preme Court for decision. 

Having fixed the religious situation to their lik- 
ing, the German stutesmen are now engaged iv bring- 
ing the railroads, telegraph lines, and universities 
more completely under the control of the empire. By 
the proposed scheme the universities are to be classified 
follows: First class—Berlin, Leipzig, Gidttingen, 
Munich, Strasburgh; second class—Kinigsburg, Bres- 
lau, Halle, Bonn, Wurzburg, Jena, Tiibingen, Heidel- 
berg; third class—Greifswald, Kiel, Dostock, Giessen, 
Marburg, Erlangen, Freiburg, Munster. 


as 
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HE deliberations of the Advisory Council in 
private continued until Thursday afternoon, 
when its report was rendered in open session be- 
fore an earnest and crowded audience in Plymouth 
Chureh. The members met for a few moments in 
private session to give final shape to certain passages 
of the report, and at eight o’clock filed into the 
church, taking the seats which had been reserved for 
their use. Dr. Bacon occupied the chair, and calling 
the Council to order invited Dr. Smart, of Albany, to 
lead in prayer. The Divine blessing having thus been 
invoked, Dr. Bacon said: 

The Council which has been convened by this church, and 
which has been for so many days engaged in inquiry and de- 
liberation, has been brought with extraordinary unanimity of 
judgment and of feeling to a result which is to be communi- 
cated this evening. But before communicating that result in 
regard to the matters which were the theme especially of the 
letter-missive, the Council have directed me to read a report 
of the Committee to whom was referred a letter from another 
church to this. A letter of fraternal remonstrance from the 
church in the Theological Seminary in Andover, inviting this 
church to unite with that in calling a mutual council for the 
trial of charges against the pastor of this church, has been 
communicated to the Council, and is part of the extended 
and complicated case concerning which the Plymouth Church 
asks our advice as a Council. 


He then read the report of the Committee as follows: 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


A letter of fraternal remonstranee from the 
church in the Theological Seminary at Andover, in- 
viting this church to unite with that in calling a Mu- 
tual Council for the trial of charges against the Pastor 
of this church has been communicated to the Council, 
and is part of the extended and complicated case con- 
cerning which the Plymouth Church asks our advice 
us a council. 

The venerable meu who founded and organized the 
earliest New Testament churches in America incorpo- 
rated into their system of church order two funda- 
mental principles, each the complement of the other. 

First: The organie completeness of every covenanted 
congregation of Christian believers,—its immediate 
derivation from Christ of its rights as a church of his, 
and its intrinsic and inalienable independence of all 
governing power extrinsic to itself, save the govern- 
meut of Christ by his word and spirit. 

Second: The fraternal relation of such churches one 
to another; a relation involving all the duties of com- 
ty. of mutual helpfulness on all occasions of need, aud 
of reasonable and loving watchfulness one over an- 
other in whatever may concern the common cause of 
all the churches connected by the recognized obliga- 
tions of the intercommunion of churches. 

The right of one church to admonish another in case 
of any scandal injurious to the common cause cannot 
be better Gescribed than in the quaint language of the 
Cam bridge synod, nearly two bundred and thirty years 
ago. Setting forth the “sundry ways” ip which ‘the 
communion of churches is exercised,” that Synod 
said ; 

“A third way of communion of churches is by way of ad- 
monition: to wit: in case any public offense be found in a 
church which they either discern not or are slow in proceed- 
ing to use the means for the removing and healing of. Paul 
had no authority over Peter, yet when he saw Peter not walk- 
ing with a right foot he publicly rebuked him before the 
church. Though churches bave no morg authority one over 
another than one apostie had over another, yet, as one apos- 
tle might admonish another,so may one church admonish 
another, and yet without usurpation. In which case, if the 
church that lieth under offense do not hearken to the church 
that doth admonish her, the church is to acquaint other 
neighbor churches with that offense which the offending 
church still lieth under, together with the neglect of their 
brotherly admonition given unto them, Whereupon those 
other churches are to join in seconding the admonition for- 
merly given; and if still the offending church continue in 
obstinacy and impenitency, they may forbear communion 
with them, and are to proceed to make use of a synod or 
council of neighbor churches for their conviction. If they 
hear not the Synod, the Synod haying declared them to be ob- 
stinate, particular churches, approving and accepting tho 
judgment of the Synod, are to delare the sentence of non- 
communion respectively concerning them.” 

It will be observed that, according to that * third 
way of communion,” the right of remonstrance accru- 
ing to a neighbor chureb is carefully defined and re- 
stricted: 

1. The right accrues only in, case of ‘a public of- 
fense”’ which the church itself is not taking measures 
to remove. 

2. The right is restricted to the act of admonishing 
the church supposed delinquent to proceed itself to in- 
vestigate and remove the scandal. That “third way 
of communion” between churches is expressly said to 
be “by way of admonition,” ‘tas one apostle might 
admonish another.” 

3. If the admonished church does not heed the ad- 
monition, the admonishing church may unite with 
other cburches in renewing the ‘‘admonition formerly 
given’’—that is, an admonition to the church t@ pro- 





ceed itself to investigate and remove the scandal. 
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4. If the church admonished refuses to heed the see- 
ond adinonition, the admonishing churches may “for- 
bear communion” with that church, and may then 
proceed to call a council or synod * for their convic- 
tion”’—that is, for the purpose of convincing them 
— they are disregarding the obligations of fellow- 
ship. 

5. If the result of the council or synod shall declare 
the admonished church “ obstinate,” then any * par- 
ticular churches, approving and accepting the judg- 
ment of the synod, are to declare the sentence of 
non-communion respectively concerning them.” 

6. The assumption underlying the entire statment is 
that the right to try a member of a church, for an 


| offense, belongs to that church alone, and thus it is 
| implied that the only right belonging to other church- 


es, with regard to the offense, is that of neighborly 
admonition to that church for its negligence iu not 
removing it. 

lf it be asked what church is neighbor to a church 
under the cloud of a scandal, that question may be 
answered by referring to the manner in which our 
Lord answered the question, ‘* Who is my neighbor?” 
It is not necessary that the remonustrating church 
should in all cases be in the same municipality or in 
the same State with ‘‘the church that lieth under of- 
fense,’’—even as it was not necessary that the * neigh- 
bor to him who fell among thieves” should be of the 
same town geyillage with the sufferer. There may ba, 
in rare ifiee= good and sufficient reasons why 
come church comparatively distant (geographically 
speaking), rather than any church in the immediate 
vicinage, should undertake the neighborly duty of re- 
monstrance. Churches as far apart, geographically, 
as Antioch from Jerusalem or Rome from Corinth, 
may, nevertheless, be neighbor churches. 

We cannot doubt that the church at Andover, may 
reasonably address this church, on any fit occasion, in 
terms of corteous and fraternal admonition. A care- 
fulexamination of the letter referred to us discovers 
nothing uncourteous in its form and expresssion, no 
unkindnessin its tone or its aims, and no spirit other 
than the spirit of Christian love breathing in any of 
its statements or proposals. Surely it should not be 
necessary to advise this church tbat to such a letter 
there should be none other than a gentle and loving 
answer, Yet weare constrained to say that the letter 
seems to us unfortunate in that it is untimely. It 
finds this church engaged in calling to account one of 
its members, who has made himself responsible for the 
scandal, and who stands before the church as the 
accuser of the pastor. While so engaged, the Ply- 
mouth Church cannot be regarded as * not discerning ”” 
the ‘** public offense ’’ found in it, nor as ** slow in pro- 
ceeding to use the means for removingand healing of ” 
theoffense. It must also be observed that the letter 
finds this church in the act of asking and obtaining the 
advice of neighbor churches concerning whatever it 
has done, and whatever it ought to have done which it 
has failed to do, concerning the great scandal which is 
the occasion of the letter. Had this council not been 
called, and were the church not engaged in a new in- 
vestigation of the scandal, it might well have been the 
duty of some chuich tu Interpose with fraternal ad- 
monition. But that right of admonition does not 
include a rightto accompany this admouition with a 
propesal for a Mutual Council to undertake the inves- 
tigation. 

The proposal of the letter, however, is that this 
church unite with the church at Andover ‘‘in calling 
an ecclesiastical council empowered to make a 
thorough investigation ‘“‘of all accusations, in what- 
ever quarter, against the pastor of this church; and 
that this church and the church in the Theological 
Seminary be the two parties, of whom each shall name 
one-half of the churches aud ministers to constitute 
the council. 

This proposal, which must be understood as implying 
that arejection of it by this church will give to the 
Andover church a right to call an er-parte council, 
for the trial of charges against the pastor or any other 
member of this church, rests, as we capnot but judge, 
upon a serious mistake concerning the comity an 
mutual intercourse of churches. The ‘third way of 
communion” as it is called, cannot and must not be 
construed as conceding to one church a right to try, 
or to propose to take part in the trial of, charges 
against any officer or member of any church. The 
oDly right which such a church has is that of giving 
admonition to its sister church, andin caseits admoni- 
tion is disregarded of calling a council for the trial net 
of the pastor, or any member charged with scandal, 
but of the church on the charge of not dealing rightly 
and faithfully with the offense. 

The feeling and desire for thorough investigation, 
expressed in this letter, cannot be regarded as in any 
sense hostile to this church or to its pastor. This 
church, through its representatives before the Coun- 
cil, while maintaining its ‘‘unanimous and unwaver- 
ing affirmation of its pastor's innocence,” has expressed 
its willingness that there shall be such an investigation 
by a competent body of impartial and judicious men, 
before whom “every one who knows anything re- 
specting the truth of the charges” against Mr. Beecher, 
“or who can, by testifying, help in such an investiga- 
tion, shall be invited and challenged to appear, or else 
forever after hold his peace.” 

Inasmuch as this Council, in another connection, has 
given its advice to this church respecting the matter 
of such further investigation of the scandal, it seems 
necessary only to add that we advise, in regard to a 
reply to this proposal from the church in the Theo- 
logical Semivary at Andover, that it should be respect- 
fully declined. : 

Your committee propose to this Council that the 
following Minuto be adopted by this Council, and 
published asa part of the result of Council: 


MINUTE. 

Whereas, A letter has been submitted to this Coun- 
cil, addressed by the church in Andover Theological 
Seminary to Plymouth Church, which shows that a 
misunderstanding exists in certain quarters in regard 
to the powers of a church in relation to a scandal sup- 
posed to exist in a sister church; and 

Whereas, This subject fails within the general scope 
of the matters brought before this Council, this Coun- 
cil hereby solemnly declares— : 

1. That any church, deeming that a sister church 
unreasonably neglects to investigate a public offense 
affecting the common cause, may suitably admonish 
that sister church, and remonstrate against its sup- 
posed dereliction of duty ; and in case this sister church 
do not hearken to the church that admonishes it, that 
church may acquaint other churches with that offense 
which the offending church lies under, and may unite 
with itself those other churches, in still further ad- 
monishing the offending church; and in case this fur- 
ther admonition be not listened to, the churches which 
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have given the admonition may forbear communion 
with the admonished church, and may then call a 
council of churches to consider the case. But the 
council so called and assembled has power to inquire 
and consider only whether the offending church is 
really acting contrary to order and duty. 

2. That this liberty gives to no church the right or 
power to claim to take part in the investigation of the 
alleged scandal, through a Mutual Council proposed 
by itself and called for that purpose; nor, on the re- 
jection of such a claim by the sister church, to call an 
ex-parte council for the same object. 

3. That the assertion of such claims as these last 
named would be a palpable violation of the principles 
of Congregationalism, as laid down in the Cambridge 
platform and in that of the National Council of 1865; 
and would be not only subversive of the peace and 
order of the churches, but also such a dangerous in- 
fringement of the liberty of the local church as would 
be promotive of the most evil results, 

LEONARD BACON, 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 
SAMUEL WOLCOTT, 

J. W. WELLMANN, 
GEORGE B. SPAULDING, 
J. B. GRINNELL, 
Braprorp R. Woop, 


+ Committee. 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


The Council, in the discharge of its duties, has, 
besides bearing the pastor and the special commiitee 
which signed the letter missive, listened to statements: 

From the Examining Committee of Plymouth 
Church, which is directly charged with the adminis- 
tration of its discipline. 

2. From the members of the Investigating Committee 
to whom the Church committed the preliminary ex- 
amivation of the charges which were publicly brought 
against the pastor. 

3. From Mr. Henry C. Bowen in relation to the 
truth of a statement controverted by him, and inci- 
dentally in relation to certain transactions between 
himself and Rev. Mr. Beecher. 

4. From J. M. Van Cott, Esq., in relation to the 
negotiations between himself, as the representative of 
Mrs. Moulton, and the Examining Committee of Ply- 
mouth Church, touching the calling of a Mutual 
Council. 

They have also received a protest signed by William 
F. West. 

The Council have also considered a letter addressed 
to the Plymouth Church by the Congregational 
Church in Andover Theological Seminary, inviting 
that church to unite with the last named church in a 
call for a Mutual Council for the purpose of investi- 
gating the case of Mr. Beecher. This letter was sub- 
mitted to the Council by the Committee of Plymouth 
Church for advice respecting it. This communication 
was referred to a special committee, whose report was 
unanimously adopted by this body and is appended to 
this result. 

Each of the several points submitted to the Council 
was entrusted to a large committee, which made it the 
subject of careful Cousideratiuu and an claborate 
report. 

As the result of these inquiries, reports and discus- 
sions, the Council submit the following: 

I. The first two questions submitted to the Council 
by Plymouth Church relate to the teaching of the 
Scriptures concerning the methods by which the con- 
nection of members of a church can be terminated; 
and tbe consistency with Christian justice and the 
Word of God of the special rule of the church—Rule 
No. 7—and also the practice of the church in the ap- 
lication of this rule. 

1. Is this church acting contrary to the Word of God in 
allowing to itself in any case another mode of terminating 
the connection of members with this church than death, letter 
of dismission, or formal excommunication ? 

2. Rule No. 7 of this church is in the following words: 

* Dropping Members.—Members may be dropped from the 
roll of the church with or without notice to them, as may be 
deemed just, by a two-thirds vote of the church, upon the 
recommendation of the Examining Committee, either upon 
their own application, or, in case they have abandoned their 
connection with the church by prolonged absence or other- 
wise, upon the application of any other person.’ 

The practice under this rule is to give notice when the 
varty can be found, and to afford to him as full a hearing, be- 

ore the church if desired, as would be afforded upon a formal 

trial. Members dropped under this rule are subjected to no 
express censure, and to no further implied censure than such 
(ifany) as necessarily arises out of the facts of each particular 
case. Under this rule the church does not usually proceed 
upon written charges, or by a formal trial (such as is had in 
cases of alleged immorality), unless specially desired by the 
member whose case is under consideration. In this rule, or 
in these practices, is this church acting inconsistently with 
the Word of God, or the principles of Christian justice? 

In answer to these two questions the Council advises 
these principles: 

1. That a person becomes a member of the visible 
Church of Christ by vows and acts which are made 
directly to Christ himself, in a covenant which, in its 
nature, is everlasting, and from the obligations of 
which he can never be released by man. 

2. That a person becomes a member of a particular 
local church by entering into a special covenant, by 
virtue of which “he is responsible to the church for 
his conformity to the law of Christ, and the ¢hurch is 
responsible for him: and that this responsibility does 
not cease until the church, by some formal and cor- 
porate act, has declared the dissolution of the cov- 
enant.”’ 

8. That a church may declare itself released from the 
special responsibility of its covenant with a member: 


1. By finally separating him from its fellowship with cen- 
sure, after giving him a fair trial and using all reasonable 
measures to bring him to repentance. 

2. It may do the same, without formal censure, in many 
cases in which a person signifies, by his acts, that he has 
abandoned fellowship with that church, in doctrine, or wor- 
ship, or Christian sympathy. 

3. The case may occur that a member should openly and 
notoriously abandon all communion with the church, and 
also be charged with a scandalous offense, either by public 
rumor or by specific allegations. 

In such a case the church may, to avoid greater 
scandal, use a wise discretion in selectiug the offense 
on which it shall separate him from its fellowship. and 
discharge itself from all responsibility for his conduct 
and character. 

We believe that these principles are all Scriptural, 
and acted upon in the administration of discipline in 
churcbes of every denomination, and that it is wise to 
affirm them at the present time. 

In respect to the Rule No. 7 of Piymouth Church, we 
suggest that it is deficient in not providing that notice 
should be given when practicable. In the ordinary 
practice of the church under the same, the Council, 
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so far as advised, find nothing to condemn. We are 
gratified to learn that measures ure in progress to 
effect such change in the phraseology of this and other 
rules as to recognize and enforce, more distinctly, the 
principles which are bere affirmed. 


II. The church asks the Council what course it ought | 


to adopt in respect to five classes of members, as ‘erve 
| grave objections. 


follows: 
First—Members who deliberately, purposeby, and perma- 


nently absent themselves from the services and meetings of | 


the church, without asking for letters of dismission, upon the 
ground that the church has not taken Certain steps (not 
affecting them personally) which these members profess to 
conscientiously believe it ought to have taken, but which 
they never asked it to take. 

Second 


Members who absent themselves in like manner | 


upon the same ground, with the difference that they bave | 


asked the church to take such steps, and that the church has, 
with substantial unanimity, declined to do so, 

Third—Members who absent themselves in like manner 
upon the ground that they believe the pastor of the church 
to be guilty of crime, notwithstanding the church has made 
as comnplete and exhaustive an investigation into the facts 
as achurch could make, and has acquitted and sustained its 
pastor without a dissenting vote. 


> P ® | 
Fourth—Members who absent themselves in like manner | 


for some or all of the reasons before stated. 


Fijth—Members who are generally reported and believed | 
to have made charges or insinuations of gross immorality | 


ggainst other members of the church, and who decline either 
to affirm or deny the truth of such reports or of such 


charges when properly questioned by suitable brethren for | 


the sake of the purity and peace of the church. 


To the first four of these questions the Council would 


make the following reply: 

The reasons supposed to be given by the persons 
described, for the deliberate and permanent absence 
from the services and meetings of the church, without 
asking for letters of dismissal, are, in our opinion, en- 
tirely invalid, schismatic and unchristian. Tho ex- 
ample is destructive of all church organization. If a 
member is so far dissatisfied with the decision of the 
church that he cannot share in its fellowship, he 
should at once ask for a dismission in an orderly way. 
If he feels bound to remain in its fellowship for the 
purpose of bringing its members to a better mind, he 
should show himself loyal to its authority as the essen- 
tial condition of prosecuting the work to which he 
may think his Master has called him. The conceit 
that he may protest more effectually against the sup- 
posed errors of the church by withdrawing partially 
from its fellowship, we regard as eminently dangerous 
and disorganizing. 

While we assert these principles we would advise 
any church that, in a time of excitement, it should use 
great forbearance with persons who have withdrawn 
themselves from its fellowship under a mistaken 
theory of their rights and duties as members of the 
Church of Christ. 

The fifth case stands by itself and admits of only 
one pessible answer. A person who is convicted of 
the offense described, and can give no reasonable ex- 
planation of bis conduct, ought, if he persists, to be 
cast out from the fellowship of the church. 

lll. The fourth question is as follows: 

IV. Ought this church to have called a mutual or other 
council of churches, for the purpose of investigating the 
character of its pastor, when requested to do so by a member 
of the church who has never submitted any charges against 
the pastor, and when such request is made for the first time 
more than one year after an investigation has been had by 
the church itself and the pastor has been sustained by a 
unanimous vote? 

To this question the Council would reply as follows: 

The Church is the tribunal appointed by Christ for 
the investigation of the offenses of its members, A 
mutual council cannot, in the nature of the case, exist, 
unless there are two parties, one of which is aggrieved. 
In the case supposed a council cannot properly be 
called unless the aggrieved person has submitted spe- 
cifie charges against the pastor, and can furnish prima 
facie evidence that he can make them good. We ut- 
terly and empbatically repudiate the doctrine that, 
because a church-member finds himself in a minority— 
even though his opinion relates to the integrity and 
Chrisgian character of his pastor—he thereby has any 
claims upon the chureh to unite with him in calling a 
mutual couneil. 

He may, in view of the excited and unsatisfied state 
of the public mind, urge the church to submit the ease 
toa re-investigation by a tribunsl removed from local 
and disturbing influences; but, if bis proposal is not 
accepted, he bas no alternative but to accept the de- 
cision of the majority, and either leave the church in 
ean orderly way or remain in its fellowship, and labor, 
in a Christian spirit, to convince his brethren of their 
error. 

1V. The fifth question is as follows: 

V. Has the course of Plymouth Church, and of the commit- 
tee appointed by it, in_the conduct of negotiations between 
the church and Mrs. Moulton concerning the call of a pro- 
ey mutual council (a brief statement of which is enclosed), 
een wise and just, or bas there been any error on the part of 
tbe church in this matter which it should correct? 


The answer of the Council to this may be gathered 
from the following general principle: 

A Mutual Council, from the nature of the case, is one 
‘mutually agreed upon between the parties ;"’ and it is 
very desirable that all the churches called should have 
the contidence of both parties in respect to impartiality, 
if it is not almost essential to the authority and effect of 
its decisions. It occasionally happens that churches of 
ihe vicinage, however high-minded and Christian they 
may be in fact, are disturbed by local] influences which 
unconsciously affect their judgment; and therefore 
they may properly be excluded from representation 
ina mutual council. It bas not infrequently happened 
that councils have been constituted, altogether, from 
churches remote from the scene of excitement. 

In respect to the principal facts of this case, the 
Council find no disagreement between the statements 
of the Committee of Plymouth Church and of the rep- 
resentative of Mrs. Moulton. There may be room for 
a difference of opinion in respect to the construction 
put by each party on the proposals of the other, but 
not in respect to the acts and proposals themselves. 

The Council bas no besitation in affirming that the 
Committee of Plymouth Church had a right to object 
to the two neighborjng churches, and that they had 
not lost the opportunity of making known their ob- 
jections at the time when they were commubpicated, 
It was very unfortunate, however, that they did not 
state them fully at the first interview, when the prin- 
ciple on which they rested was parcially expressed; 
but the fact that they were made at a later interview 
does not invalidate the claim which they urged that 
they were “sincerely desirous of securing a fair and 
impartial council.” 

We regret that in view of this claim the representa- 
tive of Mrs. Moulton did not respond to their expressed 
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desire and substitute two other churches for those te 
which objection had been made, and tius gratify the 
expressed desire of Mrs. Moulton fora Mutual Council. 
We take the liberty to add that the practice of ad- 
dressing preliminary inquiries to pastors or churches, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether they will con- 
seut to serve upon a council, is, in our view, open te 


“ V. The church has also presented the following ques- 
ion: 

VI. Has Plymouth Church in the principles and rules which 
it has provided for the maintenance of order and the admin- 
istration of discipline—or in any known cases of its adminis- 
tration under those principles and rules—gone beyond its 
rights as a church of Christ, so as justly to forfeit its claim te 
the confidence and fellowship of Congrogational churchos? 

That part of this question which relates to the prin- 
ciples and rules of this Church has already been as- 
swered, The question of their application to the case 
Which occasioned a former council was decided by 
that council. The only case of administration under 
these principles which we need to consider is the case 
oi the pastor, 
regret that this, from the first, was not made 
the prominent, as it was the real, case for investigations 
that some one in Plymouth Church, or out of it, ba 
not sougit forsatisfaction from the Pastor himself, im 
respect to the real grounds of the slanderous reports 
which were so current. Had this unpleasant duty 
been uncertaken, according to the rules laid dowa in 
Matthew xviii., and according fo the uniform practice 
of our polity for 250 years, this grievous and ap- 
palling calamity, with all its evils, might never have 
been known, If the Pastor were guilty, he would have 
left the ministry; if he were innocent, he would have 
explained his silence, and been restored to the confi- 
dence of the brother who had sought to gain him. 

We find no reason to callin question the method b 
which the Committee was constituted, which investi- 
gated the charges against the Pastor, nor their high 
personal character, bor the integrity with which their 
proceedings were conducted. We believe they sought 
tosatisfy their own minds as to the guilt or innocence 
of their Pastor. They sat in secret as every such in- 
quest does and ought to, they used such a discretion ag 
is allowed to every similar investigation in calling for 
witnesses, and in judging whether their tesatimon 
would be material, but they were held to the thoroug 
discharge of their duty by such a combination of mo- 
tives as is rarely offered to the minds of men. The 
chureh accepted their report, and confirmed it bya 
unanimous vote. That judgment was reaffirmed by the 
verdict of three-fourths of a jury, after a six months? 
trial of extraordinary severity at a court of law. 
While then we find nothing to condemn in the present 
ubpited adherence of Plymouth Church to its Pastor, 
and while we fully recognize its right to decline any 
further investigation upon the charge or the evidence 
hitherto brought against him, we cannot overlook the 
relations of thischurch to its Pastor, to the churches 
of our fellowship, to all the churches of our common 
faith, nor the dissatisfaction which more or less exten- 
sively prevails with the previous investigations, 

In view of these facts and also of the fact that tke 
mastor of this Church has demanded that his accusers 
ye brought to face him, and has invited such investi- 
gation as this Council may thigk desirable for the 
peace and prosperity of the churches, and in order to 
protect Plymouth Church from future vexatious pro- 
ceedings, this Council advises this church to accept 
and empower a commission of five members, to be 
created by a committee of three, hereinafter specified, 
out of the twenty men hereinafter named; the-duty 
of which commission shall be to receive and examine 
all charges against the pastor which they may regard 
as not already sufficiently tried. Any three of this 
commission shall be a quorum, and shall have power, 
in case of failure to complete the requisite number of 
five, by selecting other brethren of known ability and 
integrity. It is provided, however, that this commis- 
sion shall not be constituted unless formal charges 
against the pastor shall be brought hefore the church 
or its examining committee within sixty days after 
the dissolution of this council, by a party or so 
making themselves responsible for the truth and proof 
of the same, or unless within the same time it shall be 
judged to be expedient by the Examining Committee 
of the church and the committee of three that impor- 
tant testimony not previously given, which might 
throw light upon charges which hitherto have been 
tried, should be heard by this commission. 

The results of the investigations of this commissiea 

shall be reported to the Examining Committee of 
Plymouth Church, and be given by them to the 
public. 
. Prot. Trimotuy Dwiaut, D.D., df New Haven, Conn., 
Rev. J. W. WELLMAN, of Malden, Mass., Hon. Brap- 
FORD R. Woop, of Albany, New York, are hereby ap- 
pointed by this Council as the Committee of three 
who shall create this commission from among the 
following brethren: 


1. THEopoRE D. Wootsry, New Haven, Cona. 
2. MARK HopKINs, Williamstown, Mass. 

3. Juxtius H. Sgre_yxr, Amherst, Mass. 

4. N. Surpman, Hartford, Conn. 

5. L. S. Foster, Norwich, Conn. 

6. I. W. ANDR¥EWs, Marietta, Ohio. 

7. J. B. ANGELL, Anu Arbor, Mich. 

8 W. B. WASHBURNE, Greenfield, Mass. 

9. A. C. BARstow, Providence, R. I. 
0 
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We 


. J. L, CHAMBERLAIN, Brunswick, Me. 
. C.J. WALKER, Detroit, Mich. 
2, JACOB BRINKERHOF?, Mansfield, Ohie. 
3. ALPHEUS Harpy, Boston, Mass. 
. ASAHEL Fincn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. 8. B. Gooxrns, Terre Haute, Ind. 
BE. W. BLATCHFORD, Chicago, Il. 
7. WiLLiaAM B. Epwarpbs, New York. 
. JONATHAN FE. SARGENT, New Hampshire. 
19. J. C. KNApp, Keosouqua, Lowa. 
20. Henry P. HAvEN, New London, Conn. 


In communicating this result to the church whioh 
has summoned us, we desire to assure its members of 
our heartfelt sympathy with them in the severe aod 
wrotracted trial to which they have been subjected. 

n response to your invitation we have come from 
every part of our land, with the earnest desire to give 
you the best of our counsel. We have desired, first of 
all, to be loyal to justice, not forgetting that charity 
which Christian righteousness delights to wear as its 
robe of beauty and grace. We exhort you to endure 
with patience and meekuess the trials which may still 
be in reserve for you, and to show your loyalty te 
your pastor by seeking to follow, in patience and hu- 
mility, the example of our Divine Master whivh has 


{Continued on page 174.] 
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LATER ESSAY: 
r 4 Ralph Waldo iets J. B. 


EMERSON’S 
Letters and Social Aims. 

Osgood & Co., Boston. $2.00. 

As Mr. Emerson gains years his books lose in 
finish but grow in distinctness. This statement will 
not convey any information to such admirers of the 
Sage of Concord as habitually read whatever he writes, 
but Emerson, like any other noted man of letters, has 
thousands of admirers who revere him as men always 
revere the unknowable. When, with a timid desire 
for a nearer axcquaintanceship with the great writer, 
puch persons have opened at random almost avy one 
of Emerson’s earlier books, they have most likely 
found sentences which entirely passed their compre- 
hension;: sentences of which, in occasional dark hours, 
they almost doubted whether the author himself un- 
derstood them. Nowadays Mr. Emerson, perhaps, 
loves truth no more than once he did, but he cares less 
for style; where there was once a suspicion of heavi- 
ness there is now undeniable weight, and the book has 
that intelligibility which is natural to a man who has 
a great deal to tell. 

The new volume contains eleven essays, most of them 
upon high themes; even those upon topics apparently 
light, such as “Quotation and Originality,” and ‘The 
Comic,” are solid in texture. Not all of the essays are 
new, yet all seem timely. We are particularly im- 
pressed with the opportune appearance of the paper 
entitled ‘* Poetry and Imagination,”’ for we have for 
some time noticed that the devotees of form have been 
taking charge of the public taste for poetry, and have 
had matters pretty much their own way. We can 
imagine and also enjoy the horror of such writers at 
finding on one of Mr. Emerson’s pages the following 
evidence of heresy: ** When people tell me they do not 
relish poetry, and bring me Shelley, or Aiken’s poets, 
or [I know not what volumes of rhymed English to 
show that it bas no.charm, I am quite of their mind.” 
To quote from the poet known as “ Truthful James:” 

“If this is the thing 
That is going to obtain,” 


what is to become of manuals of English literature, of 
most of the poetry in newspaper corners, of even the 
bound voiumes of many poets who are famous, if not 
popular? The author’s own definition is that 


* Poetry is the perpetual endeavor to express the spirit of the 
thing, to pass the brute body, and search the life and reason 
which causes it to exist—{o see that the object is always flow- 
ing away, while the spirit or necessity, which causes it, sub- 
sists. Its essential mark is that it betrays in every word 
instant activity of mind, shown in new uses of every fact and 
image—in preternatural quickness or perception of relations. 
Allits words are poems. It is a presence of mind that gives 
a miraculous command of all means of uttering the thought 
and feeling of the moment. The poet squanders on the hour 
an amount of life that would more than furnish the seventy 
years of the man that stands next him.” 


It would be strange if some hundreds of graceful 
rhymers, and many thousands whose rhymes are never 
seen outside the immediate friendly circle of their 
writers, do not demand of Mr. Emerson an explana- 


tion. Was it, then, because of his disregard of rule 
and measure that Walt Whitman once heard gracious 
words from Emerson? Would the essayist impose 
upon usa whole school of Brownings, when a single 
one so much more than occupies the time of consci- 
entious readers? The author writes not for such 
questioners, although he shows evidence enough of his 
appreciation of form in its proper place, but he says 
of poetry that ‘itself must be its own end, or it is 
nothing. The difference between poetry and stock- 
poetry is this, that in the latter the rhythm is given 
and the sense adapted to it, while in the former the 
sense dictates the rhythm.’ Elsewhere we read that 
the poet must believe in his own poetry, whereas ‘‘ the 
fault of our popular poetry is that it isnot sincere.’’ And 
ugain, ‘‘We want design, and do not forgive the bards 
if they have only the art of enameling. We want an 
architect, and they bring us an upholsterer.”’ 

The business of the poet is, according to Mr. Emer- 
son, to think, to perceive the enduring truths which 
there are in nature and life, and to tell these truths in 
their perfect integrity. The better the telling, the 
more numerous the hearers, but truth must not be 
weakened, merely that it may be made to appear more 
attractive. As to what must be the natural qualifica- 
tions of the poet, we quote again from the author. 


“ The test or measure of poetic genius is the power to read 
the poetry of affairs—to fuse the circumstance of to-day; not 
to use Scott's antique supersitions, or Shakespeare’s, but to 
convert those of the nineteenth century, and of the existing 
nations, into universal symbols. ’Tis easy to repaint the 

mythology of the Greeks, or of the Catholic church, the feudal 
castle, the crusade, the martyrdom of medieval Europe; 
but to point out where the same creative force is 
now working in our own houses and public assemblies, to 
convert the vivid energies acting at this hour in New York, 
and Chicago, and San Francisco, into universal symbols re- 
quires a subtile and commanding thought. ’Tis boyish in 
Swedenborg to cover himself with the dead scurf of Hebrew 
antiquity, as if the divine creative energy had fainted in 
his own century. American life storms about us daily, 
and is slow to find a tongue. This contemporary insight is 
transubstantiation, the conversion of daily bread into holiest 
symbols, and every man would be a poet if his intellectual 
digestion were perfect. The test of the poet is the power to 
take the passing day, with its news, its cares, its fears, as he 
shares them, and hold it up to a divine reason till he sees it to 
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have a purpose and beauty and to be related to astronomy 
and history, and the eternal Order of the world.” 

In the essay on ‘‘Social Aims,’”’ the author pleads as 
earnestly for sincerity and soul-greatness as he does 
in writing of poetry. At first the reader finds what 
seems undue laudation of good manners, but he soon 
learns that for the word “‘ manners,” as for most other 
words, Mr. Emerson has his own definition, and that 
no one can well quarrel with him without disgrace to 
himself. Conversation has to the author a meaning 
far nobler—though not unlike in kind—than the one 
which prevails in society, and the good man who reads 
this essay will not be loth to accept many of its pas- 
sages as prophecies. 

To extract from so sebera work a bit as light as the 
following may seem trifling, but good pictures deserve 
notice even when found in solid writings: 

“The consolation and happy moment of life, atoning for 
all shortcemings, is sentiment; a flame of affection or delight 
in the heart burning up suddenly for its object... . no mat- 
ter what the object is, so it be good, this flame of desire 
makes life sweet and tolerable. It reinforces the heart that 
feels it, makes all its acts and words gracious and interesting. 
Now society in towns is infested by persons who, seeing that 
the sentiments please, counterfeit the expression of them. 
These we cali sentimentalists—talkers who mistake the de- 
scription for the thing, saying for having. They have, they 
tell you, an intense love of Nature, poetry—O, they adore 
poetry, and roses, and the moon, and the cavalry regiment, 
and the governor; they love liberty, “dear liberty!’ They 
worship virtue, ‘dear virtue!’’ Yes, they adopt whatever 
merit is in good repute, and almost make it hateful with 
their praise. The warmer their expressions, the colder we 
feel; we shiver with cold. A little experience acquaints us 
with the unconvertibility of the sentimentalist, the soul that 
is lost by mimicking soul.”’ 

From a volume as strong and wholesome as this it 
is unsafe to yield at all to the temptation to quote, for 
choice paragraphs and sentences are almost number- 
less. The author has got beyond the necessity for 
economy in thought. Instead of diluting single prin- 
ciples with whole pages of words, he often huddles 
noble thoughts together without regard to their order 
or importance. He is never weak; never even doubt- 
ful. Some of his criticisms of men, manners and liter- 
ature are appalling in theirscope, but he never infuses 
into them any of that temper which often makes 
critics and their works alike hateful. At times he 
seems unreasonable and unreasoning, in that he does 
not guard his statements with exceptions, but the 
reader begins, in course of time, to realize that Mr. 
Emerson is too busy with great truths to mark and 
catalogue all their dependencies. He is occasionally so 
sententious that men read him asau oracle, wud judge 
him by the narrowest meaning of his words; and they 
consequently misunderstand him very much as they 
do Moses, and Solomon, and Christ, when these speak- 
ers are subjected to the same mock analysis. But 
those who read to learn, and who delight in the com- 
panionship of a great nature, will find this book pow- 
erful to cheer, and strengthen, and enlighten. 


NOTES. 


Osgood & Co. have just reproduced, by helio- 
typy, the complete works of Hogarth. Thackeray’s 
and Lamb’s Essays upon Hogarth form an introduc- 
tion to the volume. 


Dr. Schliemann, whose book upon the ruigs of 
ancient Troy was uoticed in these columns some 
months ago, has been ordered by the Turkish Govern- 
ment to discontinue his explorations. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline has been translated into 
blank verse by a Portuguese editor—a far more praise- 
worthy act, though not so likely to be appreciated by 
scholars, than the rendering of the same poem into 
Greek hexameter, a few years since, by an able Greek 
scholar. 


Professor Max Miller has resigned his Oxford 
professorship and undertaken to edit English editions 
of all the sacred books of the East, excepting those of 
China. His expression, “ Oriental Bibles,’’ seems to 
have made its way into use in England, and has, by 
indicating the actual standard of these old books 
among their original readers, created considerable 
curiosity as to their contents. 


The concluding installment of Mr. Whipple's 
“centennial”? paper upon American literature, pub- 
lished in Harper’s for March, is the brightest work of 
its sort that hasever appeared in America, and is accu- 
rate to that degree which one naturally expects from 
its writer. The entire essay if put into book form would 
be of more use in the school-room than any “ Manual 
of American Literature” we have seen. 


The second volume of the Comte de Paris’s 
“History of the Civil War in America”’ is promised 
for publication in March or April. In this volume the 
author treats of McClellan’s campaigns, Farragut and 
Butler in Louisiana, and Grant’s heavier work in the 
West. More than two thousand copies have been sold 
of the first volume of this history—a good record for 
80 large a book, but not at all conimensurate with the 
real merits of the work. 


George Macdonald is the latest opponent of 
the scientists, and will conduct his warfare by means 
of a new novel. He will be sure of a larger circle of 
readers than have beev enlightened by any of the able 
men who have opposed Tyndall, Darwin, Proctor, etc., 
and will have the satisfaction—rarely enjoyed by his 
fellow-laborers—of knowing that whatever he says 





will be understood. His book will be called anes 
Wingfold, Curate, and published by George Routledge 
& Sons. 


Col. Dodge, of the regular army, has in press 
with G. P. Putnam’s Sons a volume entitled The Plains 
and their Inhabitants. Many as are the books upon 
the same topics, those which are trustworthy are so 
few and incomplete that the publication of Col. Dodge’s 
work will be awaited with interest. Two things re- 
garding the Plains are quite certain: the area and 
inhabitants are rapidly being lessened, and whatever 
is known of either can better be told by an army offi- 
cer than by any one else. 


The second installment of Daniel Deronda shows 
George Eliot almost at her best, either as dramatist, 
parrator, or philosopher. The heroine, who, up to 
the end of the first half of this installment had been 
steadily growing intolerable, suddenly appeals power- 
fully to the reader’s sympathy; some new and 
interesting characters are introduced, and the cool, 
business-like manner of match-making among some 
respectable English people is delineated in a manner 
which could not easily be excelled by the author her- 
self. 


The Messrs Putnam are to be the American 
publishers of The Academy, an English literary 
weekly which is superior to the Atheneum in critical 
ability, and to the Saturday Review in brightness and 
temper. Its editors have learned that although books 
are sometimes written in America, the locale of the 
writers is not necessarily damaging to the books them- 
selves. Readers of the Academy enjoy the rare pleas- 
ure of knowing whose opinions they are considering, 
for every article is signed. The subscription price is 
26 per year. 

Frank Moore, whose ‘‘ Rebellion Record” was 
as accurate in detail as it was successful commercially, 
has proje cted a new work, to be called ‘* The Record 
of the Year.”’ It is to be published in monthly parts, 
and the author’s own definition of it is ‘that it is a ref- 
erence scrap-book of nearly every important event 
during the month.” Such a book will have all the 
merits of the ‘‘Annual’’ Cyclopedia once published by 
the Appletons, with the superior advantage of coming 
to hand soon ‘after the trauspiring of the events re- 
corded. G. W. Carleton & Co. will publish the work. 


The managers of St. Nicholas continue to add to 
the attractiveness of their magazine. ln the March 
number appears a new department called ‘* Talks with 
Girls,” the opening paper being by Miss Alcott, anda 
** Little Housekeeper’s Page,’ which is to be a perma- 
nent feature and conducted by Marion Harland. Mrs, 
Oliphant begins a series of papers called ‘* Windsor 
Castle,’ the object of which will be to show the course 
of English history from the time of Edward III. to 
that of Victoria. The only fault we can find with this 
series is that it is upon English instead of American 
progress. 


The editor of the Publisher's Weekly has been 
making quite a thorough comparison of bookseller’s 
‘* Order-lists,” to learn what biographical works are 
most largely read. The results are quite unexpected 
andcurious. The biographical works most frequently 
bought are Irving’s ‘‘ Washington,’’ and Vorster's 
‘*Dickens’’; the former was completed nearly twenty 
years ago, while the latter is practically a new book. 
Then, far above the works of the most popular mod- 
ern biographers—above Motley, Carlyle, Parton, 
Adams, Abbott, Bigelow, and Headley—stands Bos- 
well’s *‘ Johnson,’’ and Plutarch’s ‘*‘ Lives ’’! 


It is reported that the Harpers have copyrighted * 
George Eliot’s story, Daniel Deronda, on the ground 
that the book is their property by reason of purohase. 
Much as we deprecate the babit which some publishers 
have of appropriating without purchase or leave the 
works of foreign writers, we shall not be sorry to see 
some one lay hands ou Daniel Deronda and thus bring 
into the courts the question of rights in literary prop- 
erty. Should the ground taken by the Harpers be 
sustained, the question of international copyright, so 
far as it affects foreign authors, will be definitely set- 
tled. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
this paper will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in a 
cases.) 

Axthors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Blackie, Prof. J. 8., ‘‘ Songs of Religion and ow a ”.... Scribner. $1 58 
Bancroft, George, we History of the United States,’’ Centenary 

ed., Vol. I Li ttle. Brown & Co. 
Clarke, Marcus, “ His Mature TAlO.".. ....0rccccccess Harpers, ppr. 
Duplessis, George, * Five Wonders of Engravin 0. Mertinee, 
Farrar, F. W., D.D., F.R.S., ** On the Imitation of Christ.’’ 

. Dutton & Co. 

Feuillet, Octave, “A Marriage in High Life.” “Porter & Coates. 
Haven, Joseph, D. D., LL.D., * A History of Ancient and Mod- 

ern P bilosophy.” Sheldon. 
Heudley, J. T.,** Napoleon and his Marshals.’’ 2 vols. in one. 


Huntington, Rt. Rey. F. D,, “ New Helps toa ay Lent.” 
patton & Co. 
1. Henry 
lier & Co. 
Mathews. oli A., “ Lillies or Thistledown.”........... Carters. 
Macmillan, Rev. H iugh, LL.D., F. RSE. ” Ger Lord’s Three 
Raisings from the Dead.” : ee & Co. 
Oliphant, Mrs., “ The Curate in Charge.’ Harpers, ppr. 
Perry, Mrs. 8. B., ** Bible Selections for School — ” nieces di 
edition e & Shephard. 
Prentice, George D., ** Poems.’’. Robt. Clarke & 5, » Cine nnati. 

“ Plain Directions for Accidents anc and Care of the S 


xton, Remsen © _ 
Roberts, Major H. M., “ Rules of Order.” 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
Swinton, Prof. Wm., The Bible Word Book. ° -H 
Ticknor, George, “ Life, Letters and Journals.” 

Van Santvoord & Lewis, ‘ *Memoirs of Dr. Nott. ° 
Warfield, Mrs. C. A., “ Miriam’s*Memoirs.”’........... Petersons. 


=e have aiso received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 

eee te ee Science Monthly—Y. M. 0. A. Review 
—Presbyterian Record—Wide Awake, 
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Basiness Department. 





Parlor Organs. 


The manufactures of the New Haven Organ 
Co., whose advertisement appeared in our col- 
umns last week, are thus spoken of by the 
Louisville (Ky.) Commercial: ** Until within the 

st few years, the number of manufactories 
of cabinet organs was limited, and the list of 
first-class makers was — small. But like 
all matters of supply and demand, the organ 
business has increased with the call for instru- 
ments, until the country is dotted with fac- 
tories, and at almost every turn we come in 
contact with a new instrument, claiming a 
share of patronage. With the increase of 
makers, too, there has been an increase of 
mediocre and inferior work, which, after a 
brief day of triumph, ee into the ranks of 
the second class, or dies out entirely. But 
there are makers who seek to earn and fixa 
reputation for first-class work which shall be 
for alltime. Among these may be noted the 
New Haven Organ Company, manufacturers of 
the popular Jubilee Organs, which are rapidly 
becoming known, and which do not fail to 
hold every inch of ground they once occupy. 
These instruments have many points of excel- 
lence, and so thorough is the inspection of the 
various parts, and of the whole, that when an 
instrument goes out of the house a guarantee 
for five years—long enough to break down 
and wear out two common 0 ans—is given 





the pevmece r. The Jubilee Irgan is emi- 
nently an organ for the people.”’—Louisville 
Commercial, 





A Work of Art. 


**Diamond Spectacles” are made from the best 
materials, and manufactured with true artistic and 
scientific skill, and as aids to failing or impaired 
eye-sight, they have noequal. Every genuine pair 
is stamped with the trade-mark, a smal! diamond. 
Sold by our authorized agents. Made by Spencer 
Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 





THROAT AFFECTIONS AND HOARSENESS. 
—All suffering from Irritation of the Throat 
and Hoarseness will be agreeabl rprised at 
the almost immediate relief afforded by the 
use of ** Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 


N EW PUBLICATIONS. 





SIN, AS SET FORTH IN HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, The Hulsean Lectures by the 
Rev. Geo. M. Straffen. l2mo, cloth, $l. 

Six short and able Lectures on 

1. The Sense of Sin. 2. The Nature of Sin, 

S. The Organ of Sin. 4. The Consequents of Sin. 

#. The Disciosure of Sin. 6. The Propitiation for Sin. 


OUR LORD’S THREE RAIs- 
INGS FROM THE DEAD. By the Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan, LL.D. Ifimo. $1.50. 

Full of Comfort and Instruction. 


@MITATION OF CHRIST. 
By Thomas 4 Kempis. A New Edition, with an 


Introduction by Rev. F. W. Farrar, D. D., au- 
thor of * The Life of Christ,” etc. i6mo. $1.25. 





*,*For sale at all Bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of advertised price, 


E. P. DUTTON & 00,)? 


Publishers and Booksellers. 


‘713 BROADWAY, New York. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


Easter anthem, “Christ Our Passover,” Bristow 
$1; “Angels Koll the Rock Away,” Thomas, 50 
cents; “Now is Christ Risen,” G. Warren 

1.50;' Easter anthem, “Christ Our Passover,” 

anks, 60 cents ; “Christ Our Passover,’ Wheat, 60 
cents; carols— Hail, Bright Easter Morn,’”’ Pond, 
Jr. l0cents; “ NowisHeR -_, Tompkins, 5cents; 

“Raise the Song for Easte ’ Backus, 10 cents; 
ait Victory,” Tompkins, 5 cents. Copies mailed. 
WM. A. POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 

Branch Store, No. 39 Union Square, New York. 


The Brooklyn Union. 


THE LEADING 








Home and Family Newspaper 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Recognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets, 





For advertisers desirous of reaching first-class 
patronage there is no better medium than the col- 
umns of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION, 





Henry Ward Beecher’s. Works. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo, Complete Sets or 
Separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 27 Park Place, N, Y. 











Work for ‘the Unemployed ! 
THE THISTLE EDITION 


is the only fully illustrated Edition of Sir Walter 
Scott's 


Wavertey Novets 


of American make, and is “the pest editon of the 
best English novelist 

The books are standard, and wiil sell for all time. 
The mechanical execution is of the best. ‘The 
price is of the —~ Agents Wanted Every- 
where, to whom liberal terms and exclusive ter- 
ritory are offered. 

Forty-eight volumes, averaging 400 pages each, 
and containin nearly 2,000 illustrations, will com- 
plete the series. Subscribers supplied with two 
volumes (a complete work) monthly. ELEVEN 
MONTHS’ DELIVERIES (21 volumes) are now read 
trice—in Cloth, gilt extra, per volume, $1.50. Ha f 
Turkey, gilt Sika #2. = For serme. ete., address 

E. E & SON, Publishers, 
7 Morsay Street, New York. 





OVERSHOES. 


WE OFFER THE BALANCE 
OF CUR STOCK OF RUB- 
BER COOTS, OVERSHOES 
AND ARCTICS, AT LOW 
PRICES, EVERY PAIR OF 
WHICH WE WILL WAR- 
RANT. 


D. HODGMAN & CO, 


Corner Maiden Lane and 
Nassau Street. 


| Arnold, Constable & Co. 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR 
SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 


CARPETINGS. 
PRIVATE PATTERNS, strictly confined to this 

house, and containing many NOVELTIES in 

DESIGN and COLORINGS, 
French Moquettes, 

Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons and Tournays. 
Crossley’s Velvets and Tapestries, 
English and American 
Body Brussels, 


the choicest assortment ever before offered in this 
MARKET. 


Three-Ply and Ingrains, 
English & American Oilcloths, &c., &c., 
AT THE LOWESTMARKET PRICES. 


Breadwag, corner 19th Street. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


Fine China and Giass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and NO, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


WASHINCTON. 

Marshall’s Steel Plate Engravings of Washing- 
ton. Size of plate, 16} x 2244; on paper, 24 x 30. 
Artist’s Proots.. 
India Proofs........ a 

Plain Impressions..............-..+-+: 

Address FRANK JENKINS, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656, N. Y. 


SPRING STYLES, 


FANCY STRIPED AND CHECKED 


SILKS, 
Plain Colored Faille Silks, 


For Evening and Promenade Costumes, 
Faconne Satin, 
Cachemire, 
‘Surah,” &c., &c., 


together with the LARGEST and B 
LECTED stock of oo 


BLACK SILK 


At the Lowest Prices, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 
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¥ inanctal, 


From Suis _ 21, to Saturday, 
Feb. 2%. 


Money, sieasueie etc.—Money continues 
easy, but the stock market has not been as active 
as during the past three weeks. The prices of 
United States bonds have decreased somewhat, 
the cause apparently being the quantity imported 
by foreign bankers. Gold has been firm, consid- 
erable having been required for shipment, In the 
stock market a fair degree of activity has not pre- 
vented a decline in prices of speculative stocks. 
Stocks seem in but little demand by investors. 
Less than three hundred shares of Express stocks 
changed hands on the 26th, although these are fa- 
vorites among a large class of actual buyers. New 
York Central and other stocks beloved of investors 
were also neglected, while the transactions in some 
speculative stocks exceeded 50,000 shares each. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 

Feb. 21. Feb. 23. Feb. 25. 
BONE vcvcecccccecesacs BEE wensccce ere il4 
Legal Tenders..... Pr CED ccccccee 87.7 


Government Bonds,— 
Sixes, 1881, r........ 12334 
Sixes, 1881, c -o 123% . 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1865, 
5-20, 1867, 
5-20, 18€7, 
5-20, 1868, 









Fives, 1881, r.... 
Fives, 1861, c... 
Currency sixes 


State Bonds.— 





6s Tenn. old........ 45x 
6s Tenn., new s.... 44% 
Ga N. Car., O14....00 sees seccces 
63 N. Car., MOW..... o... 
6s Vir.. consold ... 75%. 
do 2d series..... 45%. 
668.C., J.&J...... jaa 
6s Mo, long bds.... 102% 
Dist. of Col. 3.658.. 74 


Railroad Bonds.— 
C. of N. J. Ist cons 111 
C. Pac., gold 6s..... 108% 
C. B. & Q. cons. 7s. 109 
C.&N.W.cp, gold 2% 


C. R. 1. & P. Ist 7s.. 109 
Erie 1st 7s ext’d... 106 
L.§.& M.8.,2dc.cp 9X 
M. Cent. cons. 7s... 103% .. 


M.&8t. P.c.s.f.73 88% .. 
M. & Essex Ist m.. Li7 

N. Y.C.& H. Ist cp 12% 
O. & M. cons. s.f.. 98% 
Pitts. Ft.W.& C. Ist 14 .. 
St. L.& I. M. lst m. 98 










Un. Pac., Ist 68,gd 105% 
do §8.F....... 7 

Miscellaneous Stocks.— 
At.& Pacific Tel.... 2% ....... re cocee 21% 
Cite. B BH. Wi. ccves GB5G ccvccce © TBE cccccsee 434 

do pref........ GBM scccccce | 6444 
C., R. 1. & Pae...... EE Sécances TIONG cocscess 1104 
Chi., Bur. & Q...... @00e cocccces TM ccccccce li7s 
C.C., C. & To .cccees @ 000 ecesesee 0000 seosece - 53% 
Chic. & Alton...... 000 coccecee BEM, cccseccs ecve 
do pref...... @ Cees scocceee ws. © ecee 

Con. Coal... © e0r0 ceccsce © BE cescces « 473 
CAMEOR cocccccccscccs cove cocccee arr weve 
Del., Lac. & W..... BD  éeccases BD ccccccce 119% 
D. & Hud.Canal...0 cece coccsese BAEK ccccvese ooee 
Express: 

AGAMS....ceseee0+ 10D% ....- coe 11D ccccccce 200 

American.. BOG ws eeenee FAY ..ce cee 64K 

U. States.. a o Wh scceses TH 

W., Far. & Co . 000 GONE cccccem cove cvccce > coco 
Erie ........ evccecece 173 
Harlem .......+++-++ 


Mor. & Essex...... eee eeceeees 1043¢ «002+. 105 
Mil. & St. P........ GB cececes © 445G cccccee - 6% 
Od. BUGB..<cc00 GUE aecénises ee 80 
Bt. FT. CORB. cccocvees BUD Sksaness ee 117 
N. J. Cont....0.00.. 10D adevceee BIRR scaccsse 107K 
Ohio & Miss........ 223K ceccee oe 22 coves 22 
DO BEE cccces gene cosccoes. ccse cosncnce coe 
Pacific Mail....... a TE cescesee DS Scccciee 31 
PPRRRERG 66cc.coccesse a bake. onasbbn o oe 
Pitts. & Ft. W...... ccce coccccee SBI cccccce - 9 
Quicksilver...... .. ) | eee IB sevcceee coco 
do. pref....+++ Gl Scsccuss iy needa 245 
Onion Pacific....... BD = ceccvcce GE ccccces + B 
West’n UnTel...... 135 ........ TBE ccccccce 73 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers,’ 4.85% @4.86 4.894 @4.90 





FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are =. at all times, to buy | 
or sell in lerge or small => to suitall classe— | 
of investors. or telegraph will 


e shal! be pleased to furnish information in 
mx... to all matters connected with invest- | 
ments in Soveraqens Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and Gop Covpons, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, CouNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell ON Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posite and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
to $5,000, at the 


aging, for the month, from $1,000 


rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging Over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


- 19 ser cent. 
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REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 


Your 7 per cent. investments pd be changed te 
oe on Mya arly Sp promptly p: 
will add nearly 30 per yer to 4 inco 
Inquire of ¢. DAY wo xoR _ 
179 alegeness St. 


klyn, N. Y. 
—_—-——— 


(10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonda 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal ing pection. In 
many years’ business have never lost a dollar. We 
Re Bg interest promptly, semi-annually, in New 

ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 








| interest, not even during the hardest time that 
| Kansas is likel 


ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for particulars. References in 
every State in the Union. J. B. WATKINS & CO, 


| LAWRENCE, 


AN 
L4 Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


oe ———— 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 308 CANAL ST., eorner Laight. 

Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monda Brenings5to% 
Assets—Over Twelve Million Dollars, 
Surpius—Over re oe Dollars. 
er cent. Interest allowed. 

Books in Englen, French one Germ 
| G. 8. CHAPIN, 'l'reas. N. J. AINMS. Pres't. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Seocelaae. 








| * EEE 
'““A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
| Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins, Fair, 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress.® 
of the American Institute, Nov., and the 
one Legacy Medal,” of the Vranklin " Lnstitute, 

ic 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or auy 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8, M. CO., 
658 mannan New — 


PLAID LOUISINES, 


$1 Per Yard (worth $1.75). 
This SLLK will be found unsurpassed in 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 
Arnold, Constable & Co.,, 


mentnes, Corner 19th Street, 


— 


MR. BEECHER’S 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 


Admirable photographs from life, imperial size, 
mounted on card-board, 10 x 12, by Rockwood, Ne 





Y. Sent by mail, post-paid, as follows: 
Henry Ward Beccher..............0000... $0 75 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher......0....cse000000+ eo 
Both to One Addreas................... oe 125 


FRANK JENKINS, 
27 Park Place, N. pl 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


JUST RECEIVED. 


PLAIN AND FANCY ALL WOOL AND 
SILK AND WOOL 


DRESS GOODS. 


The latest PARISIEN FABRICS introduced thig 
feason will be offered on MONDAY, FEB. 23, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th St, 








WHOEVER 


Wants a good return, am independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to The Chrise 
tian Union, No. 27 Park Place, New 
York, for their circular and terms 
to canvassers. For a business which 
can be started without capital, it is a 
very profitable occupation ; requiring 
only intelligence, activity, and perse- 
| verance—qualities that many a young 
man and woman can bring to bear 





} | when they can not command money. 


Try it; send for terms and circulars 
| and see, Special cash premiums are 
given to agents, and no charge és 
made for outfit. Commission on re 
| newals.and new subscribers the same. 
May be taken with other canvassing 
work, 
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- Plymouth gulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BECHER. 
ee 
PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Father, already thou hast made it needless to invoke 
thee. That we are here is because thou hast been before us, 
and hast blest the morning, and caused the light of the other 
life to dawn upon this twilight of ours, where we grope, seek - 
ing we scarcely know what, and mourning we scarcely kaow 
why. Equipped with,royal power, our whole life runs through 
mistakes, and each day chides the day that is past. We strive, 
and gain but little. We sink, and are contented with base 
things, for days ignoble and forgetful. We fool again the 
sacred fire; thine eye finds us; we are aroused; we look up; 
and rebuking ourselves with the truth, and despising our- 
selves, we reach out feeble hands, and with outcry we seck 
to climb to heaven again; and we do sometimes behold the 
beatific vision. Alas! that it should be along any othor than 
the living Way—Jesus Christ. Thou dost often lead us, thy- 
self, but often it is the cry of our little children, who have 
gone before us, that leads us up. Much ofsener it is our 
fathers and mothers that invoke us; and we find thee because 
we are heart-sick for them. It is our sadness and our sorrow 
that help us heavenward; and yet, thou knowest, Lord, tha 
thou too art glorious in our eyes, and at times unspoakably 
beautiful; and all that is to be desired in friendship is more 
than met in thee; and ail our earthly wants do withor in thy 
presence; and we feel effluent, glorious, in the light of thy 
goodness and glory; and we are filled with sacred peaco, and 
a certainty of joy, both now and to come. And yet, how soon 
the vision ends! and how easily we fall back into night! and 
then come those surging days, and the darkness of the soul. 
We wonder if thou art, and if we have ever beheld thee. And 
then we ask for bodily signs, and wish that we conld hear thy 
voice, or see some form, or lay our hands upon thy side or 
upon thy brow. And again thou liftest us up out of the do- 
minion of the fiesh. Again we find our emancipated thoughts 
going forever toward thee. 

O Lord, we pray that there may be given to us some stead- 

“fastness, that these changes and perturbations may cease, 
and that we may have such a hold by faith upon thee that we 
shall all day long rest in the Lord. 

We pray for that manifestation of thyself which shall be 
suitable to each one, according tohis need. We pray for those 
whoare feeble-minded. Deal gently with those who are in sor- 
row. O Lord, thou who hast been the Comforter of the ages, 
be thou gracious unto them in all their affliction. Whatever 
thou dost take away from them, take not thyself away. 

We pray that thou will be gracious to all those that are 
1empted, and that are in a doubtful strife with evil. Give 











them vigor, and the vision of faith, and the weapons thereof, 
and the sensible presence of God in the soul. 

We praythat thou wilt grant thy blessings unto all those 
to whom life seems a burden—to all those who live that they 


may suffer. Grant to them such sustaining grace that at last 
they shall, with thy servant of old, learn how to rejoice in 
infirmities, if thereby the faith and the grace of Christ may 
be made manifest in their mortal bodies. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to all of us the disposition to 
meet the thing tbat is in to-day with a vigor of patience that 
shall enable us triumphantly to meet anything that is in to- 
morrow. May we not look anxiously forward to cares that 
belong to days that are to come. Thou hast never forsaken 
us, and why should we doubt thee? Howoften have our sins 
been evercome! with what fear do we come to thee in the 
consciousness of sin! How often have we been strengthened 
of thee! How often does it seem to us uncertain whether 

“we shall be succored! How have our fears been laughed to 
scorn by thy providence! And yet, what dominion have our 
fears over us! 

O Lord our God, we pray that we may have a comman- 
furate sense of thy goodness, of thy graciousness, of thy 
nearness to us, and of thy helpfulness. May we believe that 
with thee it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ And so 
may we rest in the Lord, and press forward with a song that 
shall banish sighs. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all 
the households of this congregation. May thy servants that 
munister as parents to their children be made wise.at thine 
hand; and not enly may they teach them lessons of virtue, 
but may they walk tborein. And so, being guides to their 
children, may they be themselves guided. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon thy 
sServants in our midst who go forth to our schools and mis- 

_ sions, and who in ways of kindness visit the outcast, those 
that are in prison, the sick and the needy, and gather together 
the poor and the ignorant to clothe them and to instruct 
them. We pray that they may have more and more of the 
very Spirit of the Master, and become abler exponents of the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

We beseech thee that thou wilt bless this church. Grant 
unto it a continuance of thy presence—the very abiding 

' influence of thy Spirit. 

May thy servants who are providentially in our midst, 
called of thee in thy providence for thy work, be greatly 
blessed of God in their own souls. May they be brought very 
near to a sense of heaven, and to a vision of divine glory. If 
they are in afflietion, comfert them severally; and with the 
consolation with which they are comforted may they comfort 
others who are in trouble. Grant that their households, in 
their absence, may be under the very covert of thy wing. 
We pray for their parishes and various spheres of labor ; and 
‘will the Lord prepare them here to go back, themselves 
blessed, and carry blessings with them. We pray for the en- 
Jargement of their souls toward Jesus Christ. We ask for 
them a more eminent faith, and a zeal more entirely purified 
by love. And though their power may be augmented with 
growing years, may they have growing grace. 

We beseech thee to bless all thy churches, and all thy ser- 
‘ants that minister in them, aud may their labora be crowned 
with great suecess this day. 

And so may thy name be glorious—the Name that is above 
every other name, dearest to us. 

Grant, we pray thee, that the name Jesus may be heard in 
every language and in every plaee on the earth, and that 
there may be in it a power to exorcise wickedness, and that 
Shall go forth bearing hoalth te the souls of men. May thy 





kingdom come, and thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. 
We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 





FIRST, RIGHTEOUSNESS* 


“But seek ye first tho kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you."’—Matt. 
vi. 33. 

NE of the evidences of the divinity of the 

Saviour lies in the habit of mind which he mani- 
fested in speaking of men. Whereas other teachers, at 
other times, have spoken of men as they are, with an 
occasional poetic forelooking at what they may be- 
come, it was Christ’s habit to speak of them as they 
are to be. It was his habit to speak of the ideal man- 
hood, and to adapt it to things as theyare. Asit were, 
he had before him habitually the perfected condition 
of mind, as one familiar with it, living in a higher 
realm, and interpreting if to men, just as in every 
household the intelligent father talks to the children 
of what they should be and do from the higher man- 
hood which he has attained, and not from their level. 

It is out of this peculiarity that much of the obscuri- 
ty in the Word of God springs; for if you take the in- 
spirations of Christ according to their literal tenor, 
they will run you continually against common sense, 
against ordinary experience, and indeed against the 
possibility of things. 

Now, that very Sermon on the Mount—which is so 
much lauded and so little practiced —is itself an impos- 
sibility except in the ideal conception of it. As politi- 
cal economy is, as society is organized, as men now 
are, it is impossible to “‘give to him that asks.” It is 
impossible to live without any kind of foresight or so- 
licitude. It would slay enterprise. It would destroy 
manhood. It would turn the world to beggary. It 
has been tried, on the one hand, by the church, laud- 
ing alms and charity above every other gift or grace; 
and the results have not been such as to make the ex- 
periment desirable again. It has been tried, on the 
other hand, in politics; and the “ poor laws” of Eng- 
land have come nearer to destroying her at the root 
than almost any other thing. Charity, giving to men 
that ask, removing from them the responsibility of 
taking care of themselves,—as life now is,—would de- 
stroy the race for all worth. And yet, here is the 
command. And there are many other commands here 
which are impossible of literal fulfillment. But if 
you conceive of the Saviour as standing with his eye 
upon human nature perfected, and speaking of thiugs 
as they are to be, and as they are growing to be, it bea- 
comes very different. These declarations of Christ 
are not only true, but they are true in a far wider and 
higher and more noble sense than that in which we 
have been accustomed to regard them. 

It was in that mood of mind, then, we may suppose, 
that our Saviour looked upon the throngs that came 
to bim out of towns and villages, and out of all the 
country round about. The squalid and the well-fed, 
the vicious and the virtuous, the rabid unbeliever aud 
the ascetic saint, all sorts, gathered about him; and he 
looked out upon them all with sympathy. Seeing how 
they all were, in the main, following one course— 
namely, seeking to make themselves better off and 
happier; seeing how all around him were the friction 
and the fret of life; seeing how men who were at the 
top were trying to diapossess each other, and to get a 
little higher; how men who were intermediate were 
striving with zeal to get to the top, and how men at 


the bottom were growling and grumbling and groan- 
ing because they were there; and seeing how every- 


body was snatching for garments and snatching for 
bread, he says to them, ‘‘ Why are you so chiefly solici- 
tous for these things? Seek the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and these shall all be added to you.” 

Now, as they would have interpreted it if they had 
been like the woman at the well in Samaria, they 
would have said, ‘‘ What is this kingdom? Open the 
door and show it to us. We are hungry. We will 
join that kingdom to-day if you will promise us loaves 
and garments to-morrow.”’ They would have run to 
him with quick discipleship if they could have been 
assured that they would have such outward things 
added to them in the kingdom of God. But it was in 
no such narrow spirit that Christ was speaking: he 
was speaking in a larger spirit; in a spirit so large 
that we almost fail to take in the full scope and inter- 
pretation of this saying as muth as they did on whose 
ears it feli. 

Seek first the kingdom of heaven. Then isa manto 
abandon his trade? Is a man to leave his work-shop? 
Is a man to give up the sphere of industry? Are we 
no_longer to rise early, and to toil until the sun sets? 
Are we all to go into revival meetings? Are men who 
are seeking to lay the foundation of society and civili- 
zation to be told to get down on their knees, and pray, 
and wait for the things which are needed, to come in 
answer to prayer and singing and faith? Is that what 
is understood by seeking the kingdom of God? Will 
ships be launched, will mountains be bored, will mines 
vomit out their treasure, will all kinds of implements 
spring by invocation into existence, as the result of 
mere worship? Has the world nothing to do but to 
follow righteousness in this respect? That is not the 
teaching of tne Saviour, His teaching is this, as [ 
understand it: The aim of your lives is to supply the 
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animal man; you are thinking of your bodily wants; 
they are your chief concern; and as long as men make 
the supply of their bodily wants the end of their 
lives, and derive their controlling motives and maxims 
from their external condition, from their external hap- 
piness, so Jong the world will groan with misery—and 
that too in the rush of a popular civilization. 

It is quite possible for men to live for their senses, if 
they live apart in the wilderness, or in tropical lands. 
Where there is little, men live low; and they will have 
very little happiness and very little unhappiness—they 
will have very little being; for if a man is happy ae- 
cording to the lack of care, then the ox is happier than 
his owner. If a want of suffering is the measure of 
happiness, then stones are happier than meu; for they 
never suffer. But where men develop, and where so- 
ciety begins, through populousness, to bring men inte 
rivalry, the aim of their life being to supply them- 
selves in their external condtions—that being their 
controlling aim, and all things giving way to that~— 
mnisery is the inevitable fruit. 

On the other hand, if men will recognize the fact 
that they are of God, that they are going to God, and 
that there isa manhood higher than desires and pas 
sions—somethbing springing from above—these are 
breathed upon the animal life by the breath of God, 
kindred, congenial, sympathetic to the divine nature; 
if men will make that the supreme end of living— 
noble manhood—and will derive from it the maxims 
and the motives by which this outer and physical life 
is to be controlled, then it may be said understand- 
ingly, ‘“‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.”’ Aim in everything for this towering 
manhood, this spiritual enthusiasm, and all other need- 
ful things will be added to you. 

Not that we are to suppose this is to take place in 
each individual instance, immediately; but this is the 
constitution of things—that he who lives for the high- 
est and noblest development of self, will find springing 
out of his experience a wisdom and power that will 
control all beneath it. Success in life, of every kind, 
is to be derived, not from the sacrifice of the moral 
element, but from making it chief and supreme. 

So long then as men live for the body, for physical 
aims, they will become wretched in the ratio of 
If men will live for what they 
have in common with animals, they will live unhap- 
pily; but if they will live for what they have in com- 
mon with God, they will grow strong and happy. 

In this sense, then, we are to interpret the teaching 
of the Saviour in respect to the kingdom of God. He 
told us that it did not come with observation. The 
Jews were expecting that Jerusalem would be the 
center of that wondrous kingdom of the Jews which 
was the kingdom of God. and that the time would 
come when be who stood on the other side of the val- 
ley, on the Mount of Olives, or who came in from 
Bethany, would say, ‘‘O! there is the grand kingdom 
of the world!’’ The day would come, some thought, 
when, with banners flaunting in the air, and with 
trumpets sounding, the armies of deliverance would 
bring in victory, and men would say, “Lo here! lo 
there!” ‘“‘No,” says Christ, “‘no man shall seek the 
kingdom by saying, * Lo here, or lo there.’ It does not 
come by observation. It is within you.” 

The apostle also describes it, and asserts still more 
emphatically that it is righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost; that it is character. This bigher con- 
dition—this is the kingdom of God. 

With this explanation, let me proceed to say, first, 
that the course of life, as it is usually pursued, is not 
wrong simply by excess. It is wrong, wrong enough, 
in that way; but if you were to cure excess, if you 
were to restrain desire and appetite, the aim of ordi- 
nary life still would not be right. Men are aiming at 
physical ends. They are not, as a general thing, 
aiming at a higher life. They are seeking fortunes, 
not manhood. They are seeking happiness, not vir- 
tue. They are seeking ease, not goodness. Men set 
out in life with ambitions. Thatisright. A man with- 
out ambition is worse than dough that has no yeast in 
it to raise it. Men need more ambition, of the right 
kind. But the aim of men generally is to build them- 
selves up externally, and not internally. Sometimes 
they take the internal on the way; but this is inci- 
dental. They have an impression that it bears the 
same relation to real substantial prosperity which ia 
schools ornament bears to substantial education. Men 
think that virtue is to come in to finish off with, but 
that men must lay the foundation strong and deep. 
Says a father, ‘‘My son, rise early. Let no laggard 
moments stray. Lay substantially the foundations of 
industry and frugality and accumulation; and when 
you have a strong foundation under you, then you will 
have time for reading, for mental culture, and for the 
refinements and embellishments of life; but lay your 
foundation first. Be sure that you have a good place 
to stand on; be sure that you have a good property; 
be ‘sure that you have established yourself well with 
your fellow citizens; and then, when there is no danger 
of the poorhouse (the thought of which to most men is 
worse than the thought of perdition), then you can de 
almost anything you wish.” That is, after the kingdom 
of the eye, and of the ear, and of the hand, and of the 
stomach is secured, then seek the kingdom of God. 
There will be no harm in it then, and there will be no 
reason why you should not have it. ‘Myson, Stewart 
can afford to tell the truth. He is rich; he cannot 
affor@ to de anything else; it is capital to him; it is 
reputation: but you are just beginning, and you musé& 
not allow yourself to be held back by any of these 
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scruples which would stand in the way of your suc- 
cess. When you are among Romans you must do as 
Romans do. If you were perfect, and were dealing 
with perfect men, it would be different; but you are 
only a common mab among common men; and if you 
are going to thrive you must remember that you can- 
not cut with lead. You must have a steel edge, if you 
are going tocut. Seek first the substance of life; get 
that, whatever you get; and do it with as little waste as 
youcan. Do not suppress the nobler feelings—if you 
can help it. Do not destroy honor. It is useful, some- 
times. Do not destroy truth and virtue, These are 
good things to have: do not squander them. The time 
will come when they will be of a great deal of Service 
to you. But establish yourself, anyhow.” 

Now, this is not put into literature; this is not the 
letter of actual conversation; but in geveral, and 
in Christian communities too, there is, in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, a strange mingling of elements, On 
the one side, a kind of twilight aspiration, created by 
the force of Christian ethics, to live for the higher 
manhood, and, on the other, a universal tendency to 
live for the life of the body, and to regard the culture 
of the upper nature at the expense of material prog- 
ress and prosperity as a misdirection and a waste— 
and, worse than romantic, as absolutely foolish. 

The very aim of life, therefore, is wrong; for, al- 
though every young man should be trained to some 
occupation in which frugality and enterprise and 
laudable ambition should be developed,it is because 
such physical and practical occupations are God’s 
schools by which he works out manhood in us. 

Men never grow up into manhood as an acorn grows 
into an oak tree. We do not read lessons to tree-seeds, 
instructing them how toe develop. We kuow that they 
will come to all that there is in them by the simple 
operation of opening up. But men come to it by very 
different processes—by rebirths in every faculty, again 
and again and again. Scores of men have to be born 
again before they come to their fullness. As every 
tree, on the death of winter, awakes, as it were, with 
a new resurrection in the spring, so men should be 
coming to a higher ideal of manhood, and the uses of 
occupation, the uses of society, the uses of the physi- 
cal world, and of the bodies in which we are, in devel- 
oping this manhood. 

Seek first the kingdom of heaven that is within you 
—‘righteousness,” as God interprets it, *‘* peace,” 
which is the harmony of the whole soul, or its regula- 
tion, up to the point of absolute harmony, and “ joy’”’: 
not that joy which springs frem the touch of matter; 
not that joy which is swept across the chorded soul by 
the world; but the highest of all joy—‘‘ joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” A character that in its lower range is 
regulated by everlasting principles of righteousness, 
that is harmonious in its elements, and that is opened 
up so that the direct influx of the Divine nature upon 
the soul is experienced—the seeking of such a charac- 
ter is enjoined in the saying, ‘Seek first the kingdom 
of God.” Forno man is @ man until he knows the 
touch of God’s bosom. No man has his own power 
till he is impleted with the Divine power. No soul 
knows what it is to have the fullness of itself until it 
has that in which it lives and moves and has its being. 
And this higher ideal, this building of the upper self 
or “‘new man created in righteousness,”’ as it is called 
by the Apostle Paul, is to be the aim of life,—first, 
middle and last. And then the promise is that all 
other things shall follow. 

Now, I do not take that in a shallow sense. I do not 
take it that every man who has this kingdom of God 
in him will have everything else he wants; but this is 
true: that the wisdom which springs from the devel- 
opment of tbe spiritual nature is better for all affairs 
in this world than the wisdom which springs from 
passion and appetite; and that men will be thrifty in 
proportion to the sovereignty of the Divine principle, 
which they bave developed in their souls. 

“‘The meek shall inherit the earth.”” Not very soon, 
I take it; but they shall. There is a hidden force of 
meekness which will yet showitself. There is a time 
coming when the power of thought, and the power of 
conscience, and the power of goodness, and the power 
of purity, and the power of spirituality, by which men 
live as seeing Him who is invisible, shall make them 
better legislators, better judges, better mechanics, 
better lawyers, better laboring men. The wisdom that 
springs from the consideration of the highest manhood 
first is a better wisdom than that which springs from 
the {consideration of the lower manhood first. You 
may say that it is hard to put on that wisdom, as soci- 
ety is constructed; you may say that a man who lives 
among men must first aim at the physical and exter- 
naj. Yes, ‘Many shall be called, but few chosen.’’ It 
is true that “strait is the gate, and narrow is the way.” 
It is hard for a man to live in this world. It is hard 
for a man to live, taking up his cross, and denying 
himself and following Christ; but this is what is meant. 
One who says to the old man with its lusts, ‘* Lie thou 
there, servant, slave, and stir if I call, but otherwise 
be at peace’; and who says to the new man—that part 
of him which touches God, and understands him, and 
is a recipient of the Divine influence, ‘‘ Reign thou, 
and that which is wise in thine inspiration and counsel 
shall be my wisdom’’—he is a true man. He is the 
man who takes life comprehensively as it relates to 
the present and to the future; and while he makes 
provision for the other life he secures in a greater 
measure than others that Which through a life of 
Wealth and pleasure is sought—namely, happiness, en- 
joyment. 
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Because men aim wrong they are apt to regard 
moral qualties often as obstructive of success in life, 
and frequently as incompatible with it. Men seldom 
have absolute faith in the wisdom of goodness. They 
have come to a sort of feeling that the happiness 


which all have a right to seek is that which puts them | 
in possession of houses, and lands, and luxuries, and | 


bonors, and praises—in other words, that bappiness 
which conduces to the satisfaction of their lower aud 
bodily selves. Therefore they make very little ae- 
count of that manhood and those joys which belong 
to the serener elements of the soul. 

Now, if, looking out through the world, we should 
find that the happiest men were not the men who live 
according to this higher ideal, we should stumble, and 
say that the facts were contrary to the Divine Word, 


but experience shows that the men who have this | 
world and its possessions are not in the happiest state. | 


That is to say, money got, reputation gained, does not 
satisfy men, nor very much comfort them. The hap- 
piness which men have is in the getting of these things. 
In other words, all happiness springs from the exercise 
of faculty. The normal and proper activity of the 
mind is the law of happiness. So, when men set before 
them certain objects, and develop activities day by 
day, the excitement which accompanies those activi- 
ties is satisfying to them in a degree; but the attain- 
ment of those objects seldom is satisfactory to them. 
Hardly ever is a man content with what riches can 
bring him. But why is it so? Why should not they 
who have enough and more than enough enjoy it? 
Why is it that men who have been in business until 
they have reached affluence, and retired from business 
to enjoy life, come back soon, wretched, to make more 
money? They go into the country; they buy a farm; 
they clear off the stones; they drain the land; they 
build their walls; they put up their houses; they con- 
struct graperies and greenhouses; they do everything 
they can think of: but when they have got through, 
when there is no longer anything that tasks their ac- 
tivity each day, when everything is done, and they 
settle down to enjoy their wealth, they have nothing 
to do, and they begin to think that this country life 
is not what it was said to be; and finally it comes to be 
very tedious to them. They have nothing but the 
heavens and themselves, and one is about as empty as 
the other; and at last it is so intolerable that they sell 
the whole thing for less than half it cost them, and 
come back to the city, rousing themselves up, and 
saying, ‘‘Now I feel as if I were a man again.”’ The 
moment they get the harness on, and begin to do 
something, they are better satisfied. 

Now, the things in which men seek for happiness are 





not the sources of their happiness: it comes from that | 


normal and virtuous activity by which they are seek- 
ing happiness. All the satisfaction they have comes 
from mere activity. But that is not so where one 
seeks for happiness in spiritual things. Where one 
makes his happiness to depend upon knowledge and 
the process of attaining it; upon goodness, and the ac- 
tivity which it inspires; upon love, and bope, and 


coming of God—is there not there a depth deeper than 
the ocean? Is there not there a horizon that sweeps 
around, endless as eternity? 

The old father, the patriarch who waits, benignant, 
and of a shining face, day by day, happy, contented, 
and blessing all that come near him; and the matron 
who is the light of the house (for while the cradle 
twinkles, it is the grandmother that shines, and fills 
the house with light)—do they not abide in a joy that 
is not known in the hurry and bustle of life, and in 
the strife and conflict of passion? Do we not see in 
these things, although it is comparatively faint, the 
truth that the kingdom of God in you is “ righteous- 
ness, peace, joy in the Holy Ghost,’’ and not that 
which you seek by running after bread and raiment 
and earthly things? (Though with those higher ele- 
ments come these lower ones. The higher commands 
the lower.) : 

Men but feebly, and only here and there, believe in 
the practical, working wisdom of the highest religious 
nature. Men hardly believe that the wisdom which 
springs out of this higher development of the soul—the 
kingdom of God in it—is equal to the wisdom that 
springs from the lower faculties. Men believe in “‘sa- 
gacity,”’ ‘‘shrewdness,’’ which is the baptized name for 
cunning. They believe in avarice, which is too often 
called “laudable enterprise.’”’ They believe in dealing 
with things as they find them with “spirit,” by which 
they mean anger. They believe in what is called 
“putting hard knocks” into things. They believe in 
force, force. “Oh, that man,” they say, *‘ whose feet 
are so soft and velvety that he cannot go anywhere 
unless he has a kind of golden path laid up, cannot 
succeed in New York. That man is altogether too 
dainty and spiritual. Why, he won't lie. Well, I do 
not believe in lying, either—that is, no man should lie 
abstractly; but when he is brought where he will lose 
everything if he tells the actual truth, and where he 
will save everything if he flinches a little, he must 
consider his interests. A man must be practical. This 
going after metaphysical distinctions is very well for 
the pulpit; it is very well for a minister, who is like a 
candle in a lantern which no wind can touch; but if 
he were, as we are, like a taper in the street, with 
nothing to protect it, I think he would flare as much 
as we do.”’ Yes,and very likely a good deal more; but 
both of you may be damned. That a minister is no 
better than you are does not help you. That the 
weakness of one man would be equal to that of an- 
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other man does not touch the question. The question 
is whether a man who believes in morality and spirit- 
uality, and at the same time puts as much industry 
and patience and perseverance into bis life as one who 
does not believe in these things, is any better off for so 
believing and practicing. The question is whether 
men who believe in telling the exact truth, taking 
them comprehensively and in the long rug, are more 
successful than men who believe that the truth should 
be qualified with falsehood, as gold is with alloy, to 
make it better for circulation. The question is whether 
men who believe in absolute honesty, looking at their 
whole life, do not succeed better, even in the struggle 
for wealth, than the men who believe in a chameleon- 
like honesty. The question is whether men who re- 
strain the lower ambition, and are content with a 
little, are not more prosperous in this world than men 
who are all on fire to compass the globe with their 
arms, and possess everything there is to be had. 

If the text be true, parents are too often bringing up 
their children to a kind of practical infidelity. We 
bring up our children first to health and strength. 
That is well enough. It is the first thing in the order 
of time certainly. We bring them up in lessons of 
respectability, and of conformity to the sentiments of 
the neighborhood or society in which they live. Nor is 
that wreng or undesirable. But we bring them up whet- 
ting their ambition to become great. We set before 
them books of commanders, of generals, or of rich 
men, or of inventors, or of artists, and fire their minds 
with a conception that they may rise to eminence, 
“You too, my son, may be President of the United 
States.’”” The wretch that will get into heaven only 
**so as by fire’ is encouraged to think that he may be 
President of the United States. ‘‘ Who knows,” says 
the mother, “ but I am rocking the Chief Justice of 
the nation?’ And in school our children have am- 
bitions of this kind inculecated. ‘“ Why,” it is said, 
‘““we have men who came to New York with all they 
had tied up in a blue pocket-handkerchief, and whe 
in forty years rolled in wealth,” and our children heap 
it all and take it in. 

And if the influences which are exerted upon pers 
sous when they are young sink deepest and affect their 
lives most, What must be the result where the parent 
says to the child, ‘‘My son, position in society is the 
thing,"’ where the power and influence of the politician 
is magnified, and where the ambition is for some 
judgeship or senatorship? It is money, or the might 
of money, that is held up as the thing to be sought by 


| the child; but the Word of God is, “Seek first the 


kingdom of heaven and its righteousness, and with 
that will come wisdom and the things which are neces- 
sary for whatever your body requires.”’ That which 
is to be sought is manhood; but how seldom do ws 
bring up our children to a conception of the royalty of 
manhood! We tell them that the end of lifeis money; 
that that must be the pendulum and that must be 
the regulator. We tell them that ‘“‘a penny saved is @ 
penny earned.”’ Weare full of maxims; nor doI ob- 


| ject to them as minor rules applied to the lower forms 
trust, and waiting with a sacred aspiration for the | 








of prudential life; but they should not be made su- 
preme. And yet, how many children are inspired to 
a heroism of conscience? How many are inspired to 
this thought: “If God gave you genius, blessed art 
thou, because, standing on the rocky shore of a stormy 
world, thou art a lighthouse from whose head guid- 
ance may be given to sailors on the sea of affliction’’ ? 
How many are brought up to feel, ‘‘ My life is of very 
little worth to me except so far as I can give it te 
others’? How mapy are brought up to feel that lying 
is vulgarity—nasty vulgarity? How many are brough¢ 
up to feel a rebound against everything that is mean 
or dishonorable? How many are brought up to love 
and be lovely? How loware the ambitions that we 
set before our children, as compared with that which ig 
given to usin the Gospel of our Saviour? And then, 
how solicitous we are, not that they shall be able to 
bear what the world gives them, but that they shall be 
shielded from any rude experience of the world! 

We want them to be brought up delicately. We 
bring them up not improperly to health; but if sick- 
ness is their lot, it is better then they should he able to 
be sick and yet be men. We bring them up to accu- 
mulate property—and that is not wrong; but it is bet- 
ter to make a man inwardly so rich that he does not 
eare whether outwardly he is poor or not. We bring 
them up to pleasure; and if it isa pleasure that does 
not merely titillate the skin I do not care; but how 
much better is it to bring them up to that joy which 
comes from the contemplation of God, and of all that 
God makes. I would rather my children would have 
the pleasure that comes from looking at the heavens 
day and night than to have them possess riches. E 
would rather bave them take more comfort in picking 
a flower by the wayside and being delighted by it, 
even though they bad but a crust for their noonday 
meal, than to have them rollin wealth. To rise in the 
morning and enjoy the grass and plants and trees that 
are covered with dew, and that reflect the light of the 


sun, and to behold the heaven as a picture of glory, 


and to leok upon the whole earth as God’s treasure- 
house—that is worth all the silver and gold that was 
everin the world. And yet we bring up our children 
to seek money, that does not do them any good, or 
make them any happier; but we do not develop in 
them that sensibility which leads them to feel that 
everything in the earth which God makes is beautiful. 

In dull, dark days, even flowers are hardly hand- 
some, and all things are unwholesome; but let the sun 
come up, and there is not a thing that is not beautiful 
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and radiant. The old stubble glances with light. The 
dead and decaying chestnut rail is full of light and 
beauty. To the artist’s eye, even snakes, insects and 
toads, that we hate, all become bright and lovely in 
the light of the sun. Let the sun of righteousness 
shine on your soul, and throughout the whole world 
there will not be a tree, or ashrub, or an insect, or a 
reptile, or an animal, or any cfeature which, in our 
association of it with God, and in the light of his 
countenance, will not be beautiful. 

We brivg up our children falsely, corruptly, not 
alone when we bring them up to gratify the appetites 
nnd let loose the passions, but in the whole idea of life, 
and in the whole philosopby of life. We teach them 
the lower wisdoms, and not the nobler and higher 
oues. But youare to seek first the kingdom of God 
and bis righteousness. If you do this, you reign, yoy are 
a prince, you command all things, or you do not need 
those things which you do not command; for that 
man whose soul is so inspired and open that he holds 
communion with God whenever and wherever he will 
needs no throne and no judgmentseat. He judges the 
earth, and is judged of no man. 

This doctrine goes further: ‘* Seek first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.”’ Ministers of the gospel peed to 
have this doctrine preached to them, just as much 
as any other persons in the world. The kingdom 
of God is within you. A little brown school house 
inay be your church, and you may often sit thinking, 
**Oh, if I only were in a city, and had a great church, 
and everything were prosperous, what a happy man I 
should be!’”’ Your audienceis composed of a few plain 
mechanics or colliers, coming smouched from the 
mine, half washed, to sit in your congregation; or, it 
is composed of farmers, who hear the sound doctrine 
eomnolently; and you say to yourself, ‘“‘ Well, here I 
am, doomed to preach to these clodhoppers—these 
coarse and common men. I have no society here; 
there is no encouragement for me here. Oh, if I only 
had a refined, intelligent, and wealthy society in the 
city, I could do something. It would be worth my 
while to try.” : 

I have no personal knowledge that any such ambi- 
tion has entered into the heart of any man here; but I 
can suspect that there might be temptations of this 
kind even for ministers, and that the thought with 
them might be, not, ‘Where do men need me?” not, 
*‘Thisis my place, because it isso low that nobody else 
will take it; the grace of God is worth so much to me, 
that itis an honor I do not deserve, to labor for the 
poorest soul in all the earth ;” but, ‘‘ Where can I find 
the most ease, comfort, and happiness for myself?’ 
Too seldom do ministers of the gospel feel, ‘‘ My belief 
in the Saviour and in the nearness of the heavenly life 
is such that I have only to say, ‘Lord, put me where 
thou wilt; toserve thee anywhere is glory enough.’”’ 

Yea, there is a joy more than that. There is a joy 
that youare not known. There is a joy that you are 
spending and beingspent absolutely without recogni- 
tion; but that God knows what you are doing, and 
Jesus knows it. 

There comes a letter to a maiden in her father’s 
dwelling; and, on opening it, she finds simply a little 
sprig of forget-me-not. It tas come from a great dis- 
tance. She knows who sentit. To him she has given 
all that she has to give—life and love; and in him her 
whole future is bound up. There is nothing in it but 
a bit of paper, and this little sprig of dry forget-me- 
not. That is all_—and that is enough. It fills her soul. 
It is the sign and testimony of the thought of one that 
is afar off. It is a message from him of undying re- 
membrance and love; and it brings all the heaven of 
love flowing through her soul. 

If I can pluck the smallest leaf, if I can lift up and 
send before Christ the poorest creature that lives, as a 
love-token, he will know it; I know that he will know 
it; and great is my happiness that I am able thus to 
show wy love for him. I know that he pours out tides 
in overmeasure, exceeding mine; and while I offer to 
him this tribute, I have waked in me a sense that the 
aittle which I have done for him is the source of more 
joy in his heart than I can conceive of in this world. 

I have never been happier than I was in riding in 
the wilderness of the West, preaching in cabins and in 
camp-meetings in the woods, during my early minis- 
try there. I have seen prosperity of every kind, and 
I have seen adversity of nearly every kind; and I can 
tell you, that, in the midst of affection and external 
helps, I have not found any higher joy than I used to 
find in the early consecration of my quasi missionary 
Jife. It is not the throng, it is not the admiration, 
after all, that gives the deepest joy: it is the inward 
experience. 

The kingdom of heaven is that by which you are to 
Jive; and that kingdom isa kingdom of thought and 
Jeeling that opens up into the bosom of God. It is 
* righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” and 
he who lives by the Holy Ghost, in full communion 
‘with God, has life inside—in his reason, in his con- 
#cience, in bis faith, and in his love; and he is su- 
premely happy. 

Oh! work for Christ, and not for yourself. Why, 
‘you are so near!—nearer than when you first believed. 
- Before the round year has rolled through its course, 
you may be beyond all further care. You do not know 
how near you are to Jesus, You do not know how near 
you are to souls that you have helped home to glory. 

Do yoy remember the latent figure of the apostle, 
that they who have these things, and abound in them, 
shall have an exceeding abundant entrance into the 





kingdom of God’s glory? I once heard Dr. Cox, who 
formerly preached on the very ground on which this 
church stands, give a magnificent development of that 
figure. The “abundant entrance’”’ spoken of is that 
which is given to aconqueror. The city sends out to 
meet him with bands of music, and processions of mai- 
dens; and the crowds pour forth after them; and the 
conqueror is received in triumph, amidst the sound of 
trumpets and theshouts of the people. Thus he is wel- 
comed home. And so, if weare faithful, we shall receive 
abundant choral entrance into the kingdom of God’s 
glory. And many of us are not far from it. My 
father, my mother, my brethren, my children, will 
come to greet me. Those that were brought to Christ 
by me in Lawrenceburg; those that were converted 
under my preaching at Indianapolis, and Logansport, 
and Fort Wayne; those that have been brought in 
greater numbers to the Lord Jesus Christ by my 
preaching in this city, and in the neighboring cities— 
these, a great crowd of witnesses, have goneup! And 
oh! Lamrich! Iamaruler over many people! And 
they are waiting for me; and out of the darkness and 
distemperature of these times, I, by the grace of God, 
lift up my vision, and see them afar off, flecking the 
brilliant heavens; and ere long, if God is willing, I 
shall go up and enter in. And in that hour and mo- 
ment, what will all the darkness, all the nights, all the 
sorrows, all the troubles of this world be? One flash 
of heaven will outmeasure the whole globe of earthly 
experience. 

Dearly beloved! Ye men in Jesus Christ! Ye teach- 
ers, ye ministers of the Gospel, come hither to succor 
and help me, let me rather be your benefactor, to 
rouse you up to a higher and lordlier life and faith; to 
& more Zealous inspiration of the Lord Jesus Christ; to 
a belief of the Holy Ghost in the soul, and of that 
reward above all other rewards which awaits us! O 
despairing man! O much praying and little blessed 
man! O manof a meager church, and bearing pov- 
erty! it will be but a little longer. A short time, and 
you will gohome. And sucha home, with such a Sa- 
viour, and such spirits of just men made perfect? O 
for the made-perfect in men! It awaits us all. 

So then, dearly beloved, let us not take counsel from 
the world round us; let us not seek advice of the lower 
and carnal man; let us rather give its full and glorious 
meaning to this command—*“ Seek ye the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness;”’ and believe that then all 
that we need shall come of itself, or rather, shall flow 
out of that, and be ‘‘ added to us.”’ 





ROMANS YV.,1. 
By Nannie A. HEPWORTH. 


N sweet peace my Father keeps me 
Closely by his side to-night, 
Folds his loving arms about me, 
Sheds o’er me his gracious light. 


Speaks in words of tender comfort— 
Asa mother to her child; 

Tells me He will be my Refuge, 
Though the storm beat fierce and wild. 


All my heart had sunk within moe, 
If He bad not proved my Rock: 

I was weak and tired with wandering, 
I was feeblest of his flock. 


Well He knew the sore temptations 
That withdrew me from my home, 
And He whispered: “J can keep thee; 

Come and try me—wilt thou come?” 


Oh, his voice was full of pleading, 
And I could not choose but heed: 

** Yes, my Father, I will trust thee, 
Ask thee to forgive and lead.”’ 


Se He keeps me close beside Him 
Through the tangled path of life, 

And I’m walking, calmly, safely, 
*Midst the trouble and the strife. 


Perfect peace is all the story 
That my soul can sing to-night ; 
Perfect peace in Him, the Father! 
Through the Way, the Truth, the Light | 





Che Children of the Court, 
By Mra. J. H. MorskE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BUSHES AND BIRDS’ NESTS. 


HE next evening the men met at Joe Blodgett’s 
stoop, where Matey, who, from one source or 
another, had heard considerable about the affair 
of the evening before, was waiting for them. She 
was a little unusually flushed and shy when they 
came, but she asked them so sweetly to shake 
hands with her, and, when they had done so, said 
so prettily ; ‘‘I don’t just guite know why ye all 
come to see me off to-night, cause Jim and Joe 
Blodgett said I wasn’t to know everything; but 
I know from it that ye’re all my friends and I’m 
proud to know it and to thank ye all,” that they 
took a new and silent vow among themselves to 
be her friends forever more. When it was time to 
start for the barge and Nancy Blodgett proposed 
that, instead of letting Jim carry Matey as usual, 
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they should take her in the old chair, they were 
all so eager that there had to be lots drawn in 
order to decide who among them should be the 
ones privileged to do it. 

So, the lame girl was borne along the dirty, nar- 
row streets without the pomp and glitter of a royal 
procession, but with an amount of devotion that 
any queen or princess might have been glad to find 
among her courtiers. The bargemen wondered 
and were touched at the feeling shown by the 
rough-looking group who set the chair upon the 
deck and bade Matey good-bye. Good Nancy, 
who had walked by her side all the way, waited to 
see that the little state-room assigned to the two 
girls was comfortable, and, as she left Matey at 
last, whispered to her: ‘‘Good luck go with ye, 
me dear! Bill Rogers says he'll bring me in his 
cart to meet ye early on the morn when ye come 
home and he'll drive ye back to the court. And 
be sure ye bring me but a bit of bloom on yer fine 
cheeks and I'll care more for it than I would for 
yer arms full o’ the gayest flowers that grow.” 

So the old barge moved slowly up the river with 
the same little party it had carried three years 
before, but who were so quiet on this occasion as, 
to make Steve indignantly proclaim that ‘any 
person might think it wasn’t nothin’ at all to git 
a sail on a boat, but_that the fun was jest all played 
out !’ 

He was satisfied in the morning, however, when 
they had landed and one of the friendly farmers at 
the dock, seeing Matey’s helpless condition, took 
them into his wagon and drove them as far as they 
wanted to go. They stopped near Uncle Isaac's, 
and Matey’s heart beat fast as Jim carried her to 
a place on the roadside from which they could see 
the cottage. 

‘*Me breath is chokin’ me the while I know I’m 
nigh only to me young sister,” whispered Skiddy 
to her, sitting down on the grass beside her and 
grasping her hand. ‘‘ But you! What’ll become 
of ye, me poor little one, this day ?” 

‘* Keep close to me, Skiddy, if we see the lady,” 
answered Matey, ‘‘an’ I’ll keep a good heart while 
I feel yer strong hand a-hold o’ mine. I promise 
ye I'll keep up ‘till the time we'll be alone together, 
an then—then ye won't mind if the grief comes ta 
me !” 

Jim thought it was fatigue that made her look 
so pale, and wondered, when the sun rose higher, 
that the color did not come into her cheeks. After 
a while they went under the shade of some thick 
bushes nearer the house, and, while Jim and Steve 
rambled through the fields, the girls sat there for 
several hours, talking together in low tones, listen- 
ing to the birds ‘and insects, or, at every sound 
which proceeded from the house, peering through 
the openings between the leaves in the hope of 
catching sight of Mildred. Once Skiddy’s cheeks 
turned a bright red for an instant as her little 
sister ran out upon the piazza, down the steps and 
disappeared through the long grass. But they 
saw no one else, and when Jim and Steve returned 
it was decided to go to some other place. First, 
however, after much consultation, Skiddy hung 
the little stockings upon a conspicous twig near 
the steps and so important were they in her eyes 
that when the others had gone a little way, she 
ran back stealthily to give them one last look, 
press them to her lips and whisper: ‘May the 
young feet of her never tread on anything that'll 
hurt ’em more than the kisses of her sister she’s not 
to know !” 


The little stockings hung upon the bush, flapping 
in the breeze, a long time before they were dis- 
covered ; for it was at the other side of the cottage 
that the household was busy, and when the child 
had run around it through the grass, it was to join 
Mildred who was starting upon a walk through 
the woods in search of “pretty things,” and just 
at the moment when Jim was moving his party 
away from the bushes the little one was standing 
on top of the stone wall at the end of the vege- 
table garden where? Aunt Patience was cutting 
lettuce, calling back to her, at Mildred’s playful 
dictation : 

‘Good-bye, Aunt Patty! 


Be a good Aunty 
and maybe we'll find a pretty nest the birdies have 


left, to bring home to you!” Then they went 
across a field and disappeared in the wood, just in 
the opposite direction and half a mile away from 
where Jim set Matey down under a glorious old 
oak tree to rest while he and the others gathered 
acorns, grasses, ferns, or whatever they could find 
to heap upon her lap. 

And the difference between Mildred’s enjoyment 
of the evergreens and mossy twigs she collected, 
and that of the poor people to whom every leaf or 
beard of grain was still a wonderful surprise and 
pleasure, was only the difference, after all, bewweam 
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Uncle Isaac’s velvety lawn and the varied under- 
brush of the wild wood. If they had been in the 
wild wood they might have seen something that 
was more beautiful, to poor little Matey at least, 
than lawn or underbrush, and sounds far sweeter 
to her than any bird could sing might have fallen 
upon her ear and lifted part of a weight from her 
heart. 

But she was not to hear it then; it was only for 
the birds and squirels and—John Coolidge. He 
too had gone out for a ramble, and kind Dame 
Fortune had led him straight to the.wood where 
he caine upon Mildred just as she had laden her- 
self with long pieces of fine, trailing evergreen, 
and was standing under an old birch tree whose 
trunk, three feet from the ground, was divided 
into two great branches which curved outward 
and made a frame for her as she stopped to peer 
curiously into some low-hanging branches beside 
her. It was not to Jim alone that she was ‘‘the 
beautiful lady”—the quick flush of joy upon 
Ccolidge’s face as he caught sight of her betrayed 
that she was something even more to him, and it 
was evidently with an effort that he answered her 
bright, Good morning ! and asked what there was 
in the low branches to interest her. 

“T thought I saw a bird's nest there, and I want 
one,” she answered. 

“Do you?” asked Coolidge. 
ment’s pause, he added : 
if—if you would take it.” 

‘“*Could you? Of course I'll take it. Have you 
got it here?” said Mildred gaily, holding out her 
hand between the birch boughs. 

‘““Wait !’esaid Coolidge, laughing alittle. ‘‘ You 
don’t understand—I cannot take you at your word 
yet—I meant——” then, breaking off suddenly, he 
asked: ‘Would you come to anest if I built it 
for you, Mildred ?” 

Mildred’s face was burning a rosy red that spread 
to the roots of her hair, down upon her neck and 
tipped even her ears as his meaning flashed upon 
her. She gave alow ery and the evergreens lay 
in a heap upon the ground as she put up her hands 
to cover her eyes. 

“T don’t know,” Coolidge went on, ‘‘ whether I 
eould build one such as you would like, but—I 
promise you that it should be a nest and not a 
cage. Mildred!” he cried, ‘‘I can only tell you 
that I love you witha love that would make it my 
life’s joy to do, with my utmost strength and 
power all that I could to make your life happy 
and keep you free to live it in your own true 
Way !” 

“O Mr. Coolidge !” cried Mildred softly, ‘it is 
you who don’t understand now. You speak as if 
—as if I were above you, and knew how to live. 
I am not—I don’t! You don’t know me.” 

‘*T know so much good of you that I should not 
like to know any more,” he answered. ‘I know 
enough to make me feel myself a shabby fellow to 
offer you. But if I could be what my knowledge 
of you makes me want to be, I'd try ——” 

““Don’t—don’t talk so!” interrupted Mildred. 
**You don’t know half enough about me. Wait 
till I tell you. Do you know that I deliberately 
deceived you three years ago, when our acquaint- 
ance began? You came to see me and found me 
in my riding habit, and I told you I had been to 
ride—do you remember ?” 

‘* Perfectly,” he answered; ‘‘ but how did you 
deceive me ?” 

‘*] hadn't been to ride! I told you a falsehood. 
Td been pretending, and dressed in my habit for 
fun—to make Aunt Patience laugh. Do you like 
people who tell lies like that ?” asked Mildred. 

‘“Yes—very much indeed,” he answered. ‘‘Is 
that the only kind of thing I don’t know about 
you?” 

‘*No,” said Mildred: ‘‘I haven't told you any- 
thing. Do you know that—that I’ve got a dread- 
ful temper? Stop—you needn’t laugh, for I am 
in earnest. Did you know that I ran out of a 
shop the other day and scolded Jacob Savage like 
wild? I did—right at the town pump! I called 
him a—a good-for-nothing brute! AndI snatched 
the whip he was beating his horse with out of his 
hand! And when I had patted his poor, forlorn, 
balky horse and given him some salt—I made Ja- 
cob get it for me in the shop—I told him——” 

**T know quite as much of Jacob Savage as Bm 
at all willing to learn at present, Mildred,” cried 
Coolidge. ‘‘And you can tell me nothing of your- 
self that will not make me love you more than 
ever. You should rather question me concerning 
wy own sad failings, but I am so hardened a sin- 
ner that I want to be answered first—tell me if 
you will come to my nest——” 

**Oh, I will! I will!” she cried, and, springing 
up into the notch between the boughs, she stood 


Then, after a mo- 
‘*T could give you one— 








there, poised above her lover, for one brief second 
before she bounded through them and he caught 
her in his arms. 





CHAPTER XVI. . 
IN THE HAY FIELD. 
FTERNOON came, and the faces of the little 

A party lying in ambush looked tired and dis- 
appointed. They had moved from one hiding 
place to another all day, peering at the cottage 
from various points; they had seen both Uncle 
Isaac and Aunt Patience several times, Tamar 
going to and fro, and Day running about every- 
where ; but, excepting that one glimpse of Skid- 
dy’s little sister, they had not seen the ones for 
whom they had journeyed, waited and watched. 
Now they had stationed themselves behind some 
currant-bushes which grew along the fence be- 
tween the vegetable garden and that very field 
which Mildred had crossed in the morning, and 
where, during the last hour, Uncle Isaac had been 
loading his wagon with sheaves of wheat. They 
had watched him drive away with one load, and 
were listlessly waiting to see him come back for 
another when they heard a clear voice cry: ‘‘Gee! 
So! Capricorn, mind your steps, sir! Skiddy 
Little! Skiddy Little! run away! Daylight, take 
her back and leave her with Aunt Patience.” And, 
behold, while they watched and Skiddy gasped, 
trembling: ‘‘ Did she see me? Did she call me ?” 
Mildred came into full view, driving the oxen into 
the open field. 

‘No, no!” said Steve, ‘‘she didn’t see you—it’s 
the baby. My! ain’t she growed big! Don’t ye 
see her runnin’ with the boy? An’ she called her, 
‘Skiddy Little’—did n’t ye hear ?” 

“O to hear that!” cried Skiddy, watching the 
little one disappear through the kitchen door with 
Day. ‘They ’ve named her ‘Skiddy’ for me! 
Do ye hear that, Matey? Do ye hear it ?” 

But Matey did not hear; for her eyes were fixed 
upon Jim, who, at the sound of Mildred’s voice, 
had sprung to his feet, his face beaming, and was 
bent now upon arranging Matey so that she too 
could see her easily. 

“There! Through this hole in the bush, Matey! 
Now are ye fixed comfortable ? 
good ?” he asked. 

‘*Yes, Jim,” said Matey, quietly, with her eyes 
upon his face, her own very pale, as Skiddy knelt 
beside her and they grasped each other's hands. 

Steve chose a place alittle apart, and, settling 
himself as he might have done at the cireus to 
witness a performance, was immediately as un- 
conscious of his companions as if Mildred had been 
a veritable sylph in gauze and spangies, and the 
tame oxen, fiery, prancing steeds. 

‘““Gee! Haw! Whoa!” she eried. 
make you turn to the left, Jupiter ?” 

‘* Do ye mark her now ?” whispered Jim to Matey. 
‘*See how she runs round to the other side, an’ 
how her feet jes’ touch the ground an’ no more! 
See her face, how the red flies up in it, now she 
takes the bundle o’ hay on the long fork. Hi! 
Hi, now, Lady! It’s big an’ clumsy for ye to 
pitch up into that high wagin—I guess ye can’t do 
it. Yes, now! See her throw herself back to git 
ready to toss it. There! It’s in all right, an’ 
she’s takin’ another. That goes easier. Holloa! 
No, it don’t! Ha! Ha! It’s gone clean over 
t’other side o’ the cart! Did ye see it, Matey ?” 

“Yes, Jim,” said Matey again, hiding her face 
quickly in the bush and squeezing Skiddy’s hand, 
as Jim turned to look at her. 

‘“*But she’s round and got it in no time,” he 
went on, intent upon Mildred once more. ‘*‘ There 
it goes! An’ there goes her-hat off an’ ye can see 
her better. O Matey! The sight of her now ‘ll 
sure make a bit o’ the red fly from her cheeks to 
yours—I know it will—won't it ?” 

But Matey’s face is whiter than ever among 
the leaves, and her breath comes and goes quickly 
as she pants out more softly: ‘‘ Yes, Jim!” and 
clutches at Skiddy’s hand. And, as Jim looks 
away, Skiddy draws down closer, and puts her 
face beside Matey’s in the bush. 

** Don’t, Skiddy !” whispers Matey. ‘I could n’t 
bear ye to love me now. Only don’t move yer hand 
from mine an’ I'll bear it.” 

‘““Are ye watchin’ her now?” cries Jim, in his 
glad, unconscious tones which he finds it difficult 
to subdue enough to secure them from Mildred’s 
observation. ‘‘See how brave an strong she 
pitches the bunches now! An’ here’s the young 
chap coming with another fork to help her. Hark! 
what she'll say to him !” 

‘““Here I am! Hold up, Milly!” shouts Day, 
out of breath. 
‘Hurrah ! 
merrily. 


An’ can ye see 


“What will 


Daylight! Hurrah!” cries Mildred, 
‘* But no holding up, sir, forme! Not— 


.ye can see her better than ever, Matey. 
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‘Hold up !’ but, ‘ Heave a-hoy !’ it is!” and another 
sheaf lands safely on top of the others. ** Now, 
On! Capricorn! On! Jupiter! On! The other 
way! Down toward the garden, boys, I say! Sot 
Geho! Whoa!” 

“Hist! She’s coming nigher !” saysJim. ‘‘ Now 
Look! 
Look at her eyes! See how they shine up at the 
chap atop o’ the hay in the eart! An’ there goes 
her hair falling down! Down—down to her waist 
it goes, an’ she looks——O Matey! Matey! That. 
sight must bring the life to yer own little facet 
But it’s white—white still! No—don’t hide it 
from me like that. Lookup! Look up at me— 
Maybe ye can’t see her from where you are so good 
asI can! Let me put ye in my place, an’ do ye 
lock at her there, an’ see the beautiful sunshine 
an’ the country about her, an’ take in the life of it 
all. An’ let me keep my eyes on you whilst ye’re 
lookin’ at it, so Lean see the first bit o’ good that 
comes to ye. For I'd lay down my life—I would, 
Matey, if I could see it. I'd be glad to lay it down f 
glad to lay it down for ye !” 

O Jim! Jim! It’s coming fast! Matey’s faca 
has caught the glow—her hand has unclasped itself 
from Skiddy’s, and looking up into your face she 
is catching a gleam of the truth at last! 

Looking down upon her, Jim forgets Mildred, 
and, seizing her uplifted hands, says in a transport : 
‘*Matey! Matey! Is ittrue? Canit be that its 
for me—an’ never the lady, nor even the mountains 
nor the country, but for me—me to put the life 
into ye? Matey! Matey !” 

The tired, face is fresh and bright now, with its 
new life and is at rest at last, lying upon Jim's 
breast. 

Skiddy, on her knees, only covers her face with 
her hands and is too full of joy to move. 

Nearer, nearer still the oxen come to the currant 
bushes, and Mildred is more beautiful than ever, 
tossing the sheaves. But the eyes of the others, a 
little while ago so eager, do not care to look upom 
her. 

Jim sees only Matey, and, fora little time they 
both forget even Skiddy, until Matey reaches her 
hand out to herand says softly: ‘* Now, Skiddy— 
come down close to me, and love me now, my 
dear !” 

Mildred was so merry, tossing the sheaves with 
Day, that, when she had well-nigh loaded the cart, 
Jobn Coolidge came behind her and even laid his 
hand upon her pitchfork, making her start, before 
she discovered him. 

“Why! What is this?’ he said, laughing. 
‘* Have I caught a true maid of the wild countres 
to day !” 

‘* Hurrah !” shouted Day, rolling over on top of 
the cart: ‘*She thought you were n't coming back 
until evening! But’—he added, looking down 
over the hay at her—‘“‘ don’t you care, Milly! He 
don’t mind it—I know he don’t !” 

‘*Youthink I don’t, you young rascal ?” said Cool- 
idge, shaking his head at him. ‘‘ Well, Ido—I care 
very much indeed, and I want an explanation of it 
omthe spot. Tell me immediately, Milly, exactly 
how many minutes you have left in which to finish 
this extraordinary task, for, by your manner of 
doing it, I should judge youhad not many. Come, 
look up and tell me !” 

Mildred, in pretty embarrassment laughed, and, 
making an effort to twist up her hair, answered 
gaily: ‘‘I have as few as possible, sir, for Uncle 
has been called away on business and had to leave 
this last load—and—I thought I'd surprise him a 
little and get it in before he comes back. Day, 
reach me your fork, please. That’sit! There!” 
handing it to Coolidge, ‘‘that is yours now—he 
can do without one—and—and, if you won't mind 
my hair being tumbled, J won’t mind your taking 
off your coat, sir!” 

With a hearty laugh, Coolidge took the fork, 
pulled off his coat and fell to work saying: “I see 
that my ‘maid of the wild countree’ knows exactly 
how to have her way, and that it will take some 
practice to learn how, in case of necessity, to resist 
her !” 

Then the sheaves fell on the cart faster than 
Day could easily pack them into their places and, 
in a few minutes, the merry task was finished. 

Coolidge was just starting the oxem when a little 
figure ran right under the animals” very noses and 
Skiddy Little cried: ‘I comed !” a soft little cry, 
but one that made the Skiddy behind the eurrant 
bush spring to her feet. 

* An’ I foun’ *tockin’s!* said Skiddy Little 
swinging the red stockings before her. ‘See 
kiddle—It’s "tockin’s, Aunty Mill!” 

“They ’re lovely stockings,” said Mildred, stoop- 
ing to look at them, ‘ Where did my little Bonny 
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get them? And what is this paper pinned to 
them ”” 

How Skiddy trembled as Mildred detached the 
paper and read her message aloud; ‘Pleas their 
Sor me littel sister!” 

‘“‘Where did Bonny get them 2” cried Mildred. 
*“Who wrote that, I wonder! See, it, John—the 
poor, shaky letters and the crumpled paper! It 
looks so pitiful!” Then, turning to the child, she 
said: ‘‘ Where did Bonnygetthem! Take Aunty 
Mill’s hand and show her, darling.” 

‘‘Bonny found ‘em ina t’ee! Bonny will look 
in more t’ees and find more sings!” said the child, 
running to the bushes, and, parting the branches 
with her little hands just where Matey sat, she 
thrust her face into the opening and saw them all. 
Her cry brought Mildred, Coolidge and Day. There 
was an instant of silent surprise broken by Day 
who, with a shout, tramped through the bushes 
and laid hold of Jim. 

“It’s Jim! It’s Jim!” he cried, pulling at him. 
‘’Comeout! Come! You found me, and now I've 
got you, and I won't let go of you this time 'till I 
take you to Uncle Isaac !” 

Skiddy stood, white and trembling, big tears 
rolling down her cheeks, rubbing Matey’s uplifted 
hand in both of hers, while her little sister, half 
frightened, clung to Mildred. Day's recognition 
of Jim, however, made the situation understood in 
a moment and then Mildred with a quick, impul- 
sive gesture reached her hand over the bushes to 
Skiddy and drew her gently through the opening 
into the field. So, there she was, down on her 
knees before the little sister, laughing and crying 
as she coaxed her to come to her. At first the 
ehild only peeped from behind Mildred’s skirts and 
hid her face many times, but at last, with a sudden, 
childish instinct, she ran, laughing, into Skiddy’s 
arms. Jim had carried Matey into the field and 
stood with her before Coolidge and Mildred. 
Matey, blushing and shy, hung her head, but Jim 
held his up proudly as he said: ‘‘We hope ye'll 
not be angry with us anyways, but we come to the 
country again, Skiddy and us, to see if we could 
get a sight of ye, lady, for Matey’s sake—and the 
baby, for Skiddy’s. It was me that thought yer 
bright looks might bring the life back to Matey, 
and—and it’s only awhile ago, as we watched ye 
fling the hay, that I found out—I found out——" 
here Jim’s voice trembled as he went on—‘‘ that it 
was me could do it! I'd never once thought I 
eould, nor I never had the right to find it out 
because, ye see, I was the only one she had to 
earry her about, she being lame and never able to 
set her foot to the ground. And what could she 
do, if she knew. I was loving her and she could 
n't loveme? And—but I've found it out now, lady, 
along o’ you, and so, if ye please, Matey is going 
to be my—my little wife !” 

Prouder still and very manly Jim looked as he 
spoke, and little Matey looked prettier than ever 
as her arm crept around his neck and she clasped 
her hands together. 

“Why, then !” cried John Coolidge, taking Mil- 
dred'shand: ‘‘ Whatis this but a wedding party ! 
For, see, Jim—I too have won a little wife to-day, 
and I think it would be only right to make a 
bridal procession to the house where we will find 
Mr. and Mrs. Merritt, and where you can tell us 
all your story.” 

“Yes! yes! A _ procession!” shouted Day. 
‘Hurrah ! for the brides and everbody !” 

!” echoed Steve, crawling out from 


** Hurrah ! 
under a bush where he had been concealed all the 
time. His appearance raised a laugh, and then, 
Coolidge leading the way with Mildred, the others 
all followed through the garden to the house, 
leaving the oxen and their load for one of Uncle 
Isaac’s men to discover and wonder at. 

it was a happy endigg of the long day to Jim 
and his party—taking teain the bright kitchen, 
telling their story to the old people and glowing 
in the warmth of the kind sympathy which they 
had so sorely needed. Matey confided to Aunt 
Patience and Uncle Isaac the story of her long 
suffering, Jim’s and Skiddy’s devotion and 
sacrifices and their life in the old court. Her 
account was given so simply, and there was so 
much in the faces and general appearance of them 
all to add conviction to it that Matey’s story went 
right to the heart of her listeners. Then there 
were consultations apart, and at last, before Uncle 
Isaac ordered his wagon to be made ready to take 
the poor people back to the barge, a plan was 
proposed to them, which, it is needless to say was 
accepted, with such gratitude as ean be felt only 
by those who have suffered much. Jim was to 
take a place on Uncle Isaac’s farm and occupy, 
with Matey, the little cottage at the foot of the 
bili. Skiddy was to bring her old grandmother to 
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live with them and was to be employed by Aunt 
Patience regularly, occupying a room at her house, 
so that she would be separated no longer from her 
sister, and where she would still be near enough to 
Matey to help her a little every day. Steve was 
to come too and a place to be found for him with 
some neighboring farmer and they were all to 
begin a new life together. 

It was a dark night and the lights were dim on 
the barge, but the faces of the little group, who sat 
consulting eagerly with one another in asheltered 
corner on the deck, were bright enough to defy 
the darkness, and their eyes shone as if they were 
doing the duty of the hidden stars. 

(To be continued.) 





HOW THE GODS: JUDGE. 
By Liture FE. Barr. 


tke gods don’t judgo as men: here is a case, 
Which has among law-precedents no place, 
And yet is worth a thought 
Especially for those, who having gold 
Think, for a price, all earthly things are sold, 
And heaven itself is bought. 


Sebastor lived in Crete when Minos reigned 
(That king whose name injustice never stained, 
Whose word no man could doubt) ; 
Sebastor, richest among Cretan men, 
The model of a proper citizen, 
Exceedingly devout. 


So when he died the King with sorrow said: 
**Cretans, revere the memory of the dead; 
His ashes fondly guard. 
I would that I his recompense could see, 
And how great Jove’s impartiality 
Such goodness will reward!” 


Instant the prayer was granted; from afar 

He saw Sebastor trembling at the bar, 
Before Jove’s angry face. 

He heard the god with cold decision say, 

“To Pluto's realms the wretch must take his way; 
Heaven hath for him no place.” 


Then Minos cried aloud—“ Just Jove! I pray 
Remember that Sebastor every day 
Spent hours before thy shrine; 
At thy last feast one hundred oxen bled 
From his rich stalls, his vineyards freely shed 
Libations of their wine.” 


*“ Do then the gods need gifts? His frankincense, 
His fiesh and wine, had brought him recompense 
Shared with his needy kind: 
But as he never healed a human care, 
So to his smoking altars and his prayer, 
The gods were deaf and blind. 


*“ Those trials which his wealth—if wisely spent— 
Had any power to succor or prevent, 
Are now to him ascribed. 
For though the poor neglected be, and grieved, 
And human justice blinded and deceived, 
The gods can not be bribed.” 





YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 

N the third lecture of the course on Preaching, 

Dr. Taylor resumed the subject of the Prepar- 
ation of the Preacher, which was begun on the 
week preceding, and in which the importance of 
a thorough acquaintance with Scripture and a 
knowledge of the human heart were especially 
insisted upon. 

Another essential to pulpit success is the study 
of the works of standard authors. The minister 
is to lead men, and he must be ahead of them or 
at least abreast. Blunders in history, literature 
or philosophy will diminish the respect of his 
hearers for him, and will be likely to lessen their 
regard for his judgment on matters more directly 
within his proper province. The minister should 
not fail to be familiar with the leading works in 
the great departments of thought. 

The effort to master the works of great thinkers 
tends greatly to strengthen the mind, and the 
truths grasped will be suggestive of new and rich 
trains of thought. It was recommended to take 
some work, as Butler’s Analogy, for instance, and 
study it carefully, noting the difficult points, and 
making an independent analysis of it. Somesuch 
practice as this would be found most fruitful in 
results. Meditation should accompany reading, 
and yet there is woful neglect of this very thing. 
We should compel ourselves to do much thinking, 
if we would make reading minister to pulpit effi- 
ciency. 

The free and constant use of the pen in original 
composition is another prerequisite to success. 
Whether sermons are to be read or delivered ex- 
tempore, this is necessary to clearness and preci- 
sion in thinking. What one can write on a subject 
is really all that he knows about it. Crude and 
ill-digested ideas give hazy and disjointed compo- 
sition. The quality of one’s knowledge is infallibly 
denoted by the character of his production. Read- 
iness of expression also is promoted by this prac- 
tice. Even in speaking from premeditation, 
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without it, there is danger of being hampered ia 
utierance, or of being borne along by that fatal 
fluency in which reiteration takes the place of ar- 
gument and sound sense. The great vice in news- 
paper writing and in the writing of sermons is 
pretensiveness, but in all composition perspicuity 
is half the battle. The simplest and most familiar 
terms are best. Go straight to the thought and 
let misunderstanding be impossible. 

Elocution should receive much attention, inas- 
much as ministers must persuade their hearers by 
the living voice. Manner is not everything, to be 
sure, but careful training here will add immensely 
to the effectiveness of preaching. Let no one 
seek to imitate another, but each should cultivate 
himself, carefully pruning away all his faults. 
Aim at distinctness of articulation. The vowels 
will take care of themselves if the consonants are 
properly expressed. The observance of this rule 
will often make the slightest whisper audible to 
all in the building. Be neither too rapid nor toe 
slow in utterance, but adapt the rate and the 
modulation to the character of the subject. Read 
aloud frequently, and be your own most remorse- 
less critic. Be not discouraged so long as the 
story of Demosthenes and the pebbles remains. 

Another prerequisite, as important as the others, 
is common sense. Many lamentable failures have 
resulted from lack of it, even when otherwise 
there has been admirable equipment. It is diffi- 
cult to define, yet it may be described as an intui- 
tive sense of the fitness of things. When men are 
destitute of it by nature it cannot be acquired, 
but where it exists, even in limited degree, it may 
be cultivated. 

All these elements of ministerial sucess must 
be vitalized by a hearty consecration of hearé 
and life to the great work to which the preacher 
is called. They are not enough alone, but 
with the love of Christ in the soul, and an all- 
absorbing desire to help and save men, one can 
hardly fail of such success as will demand all his 
powers, and fill his heart with highest joy. 

The theme and range of the Christian ministry 
were considered in the fourth lecture. Preaching 
the Gospel is the special work of the ministry, as 
taught by Christ and exemplified by the apostles. 
This Gospel is a message of good news, which 
takes for granted that men are sinners under 
sentence, with natures prone to evil and averse to 
good. It brings assurance of forgiveness and 
regeneration through faith in Christ. In order to 
an intelligent preaching of it, mueh must be said 
about the nature of Christ’s person and the char- 
acter of his death. It is merest mockery to con- 
stantly iterate the invitation ‘‘Como to Christ," 
or to repeat perpetually, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” without at the same time telling 
who Jesus is, and explaining what is meant by 
believing on him or having faith in him. 

But to do this involves doctrine, and at this 
point we are met with a popular outcry against 
doctrinal preaching. ‘‘ Preach Christ” they say, 
‘‘and leave the doctrines alone!” This is impos+ 
sible, and the demand is absurd. Any explana- 
tion about Christ is based on some doctrine as te 
his person. If we attempt to explain his cruct- 
fixion and death, these also involve doctrine, 
Even beneath the clamor itself there is the doce 
trine that it isno matter what a man believes so 
long as he is resting in Christ. But doctrinal 
preaching.is not confined to the evangelical minis- 
try alone. They who teach that Christ is but a 
man, or that his death was but the death of a 
martyr are equally teaching or preaching doctrine. 
The truth is, that if men would preach that there 
is any significance whatever in the Gospel, it is 
impossible to escape the use of doctrines. The 
bare recital of the story of Christ’s life and death 
is not a Gospel, nor does it become such until by 
the presence of doctrine as touching his person 
and his death, 

Preaching should have a positive element about 
it. It is this which will make it effective, with the 
aid of God’s spirit. All preaching is but a waste 
of words which fails to present something clear 
and definite. Yet doctrine should never be preach- 
ed as though it were the Saviour, nor in any way 
to obscure him; rather it should enable men to 
see him more clearly. By vitalizing all doctrines 
by their connection with Christ, making all lead 
up to him, or bring him down to men, there will 
be symmetry and power in preaching. Even 
every practical precept has its root in some doc- 
trine, nor ean any moral teaching be enforeed 
which has not some such ultimate ground. All 
this adverse criticism upon doctrines and doc- 
trinal preaching is of the most superficial char- 
acter. 

The doctrine of Christ should be the central 
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theme, yet there are two phases of this, neither 
of which should be disregarded or presented in 
disproportion to the other. In the incarnation 
God’s love and mercy appear, while in the cruci- 
fixion, the law, broken by the sinner, is honored 
and established. These two great elements of 
love and righteousness must not be separated. 
Both should receive due prominence, neither to 
the exclusion or obscuration of the other. This 
was the Gospel, which, as preached by Paul, was 
demonstrated to be the ‘‘ power of God unto sal- 
vation.” 

Much is said about preaching according to the 
needs of our times, but the same need exists to- 
day as in olden times, and the same Gospel is 
adapted to meet it. While the application of 
truth may vary with differing circumstances, the 
essential elements of the Gospel remain ever the 
same and are adapted to every age. Paul preached 
the same Gospel to those to whom it was a ‘*‘ stumb- 
ling block” and to those who regarded it as ‘‘ fool- 
ishness.” The preacher should keep the cross in 
sight, but hide himself behind it. 

The minister has to do not only with the un- 
converted, but with those already Christians. He 
wust have pastoral oversight of their unfolding of 
character and growth in grace. Here, then, are 
two departments of his work, and there is need of 
caution lest one receive attention to the neglect 
of the other. The conversion of sinners is likely 
to be more prominent early in the ministry, while 
later there is temptation to run to the other ex- 
treme. It is not to be taken for granted, as 
seems to be the case with some, that the number 
of conversions is necessarily to be the criterion of 
success. Only in the prosecution of both these 
branches of work will symmetry and complete- 
ness be secured in the ministry. 

The importance of the second part of the work 
was dwelt upon, owing to the tendency in these 
days to restrict the ministry to one phase of the 
truth merely. ‘‘ Infant mortality” is by no means 
unknown in our churches any more than in our 
cities, and the disappearance of many who were 
once written down as ‘hopefully converted” is 
due to the fact that so many ministers and their 
coadjutors never concern themselves with any 
other topic than conversion. 

If we study true wisdom we shall have some- 
thing for each class in every sermon. The Gospel 
is far-reaching enough to touch at every point of 
human experience. The pulpit is not a narrow 
enclosure, but is as a tower carrying a swivel gun, 
capable of sweeping the whole horizon of human 
life. The minister is not placed in a narrow court, 
but his position is like that of a telescope, com- 
manding the whole country round, and sweeping 
through the whole heaven of stars. L. 

Yaz Divinity ScHoo., 





BRIBERY IN ELECTIONS. 
By JoEL BENTON. 


Oe aes Whittier, in his election-day verses, 
says of the ballot that it 
“ falis as silently 
As snow-fiakes fall upon the sod, 
And executes the freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God""— 

he idealizes in true colors the nation’s safeguard. 
Of course he compares it to the snow-flake as it 
comes to us from the serenity of the blue sky, and 
not to the snow when it is mingled with dust and 
ravished in the mire. Out of this double sym- 
bolism which is suggested one can well imagine 
how Ruskin, if he had been born a democrat, 
might have luridly pictured, in a prose-poem, the 
diverse possibilities and dangers which surround 
the freeman’s gift. For, while the privilege which 
the ballot bestows is truly the noble exercise our 
poet describes, its purchase and sale is not only 
the darkest plague-spot on our system—it is a 
germ’ which threatens its destruction. When a 
single rich and unscrupulous man can hold an 
entire Assembly district, or Congressional district, 
by this process, in his pocket, you no longer have 
a Democracy, but rather a sort of feudal Pluto- 
eracy. The people are no longer represented—it 
is the will of a single man or of a sinall coterie 
that prevails. The very essence of representation 
is gone, and with it all that makes a representa- 
tive form of any value. It is the snow-flake 
bespattered with filth. 

It is pitiful enough to think that, with our very 
best machinery for getting the experience of 
virtue and intelligence, the vote of a man like 
Charles Francis Adams, or William Cullen Bryant, 
is made, necessarily, of no more account than that 
of O'Flaherty, who has had a brief residence 
among us, and to whom the alphabet is as the 








riddle of the sphinx—but this unnatural equipoise 
can to some degree be borne. It is but an inci- 
dent among better and counterbalancing features 
and tendencies. But, when the great army of 
various incompetents is brutally marshaled in one 
direction by the corrupt use of money, the spec- 
tacle would be a farce if it were not so near to 
tragedy—to the suicide, so to speak, of self- 
government. In face of this exhibition there is 
surely ample room for Carlisle’s bitter irony and 
sarcasm against, and for the late Fitz-Greene 
Halleck’s* indifference to and contempt of, popu- 
lar rule, 

To be sure, electoral bribery is not peculiar to 
us; it is only more dangerous where the people 
govern. In a monarchy there are other sources 
of power; in a republic the voter himself is 
sovereign. Probably there has never been more 
extensive or more unblushing bribery exercised 
than in some of the English parliamentary elec- 
tions, but it is a significant sign, as Mr. Conway 
says, that although a good many men have bought 
their way into Parliament, there has never yet 
been known a solitary instance where a member 
of Parliament has sold his representative vote—a 
state of things noticeably different from that 
which prevails in American legislative bodies. 
Another incident which Mr. Conway relates goes 
to show that the esprit de corps of Parliament is 
in more ways than one superior to that which 
exists at Washington. It seems, after the last 
Parliamentary election, one member-elect came 
forward to take his seat who was once a partner 
in a prominent stationer’s firm—a firm which had 
somejtime or other, I suppose, sold its wares to 
the British Parliament. It was shown conclu- 
sively that he did not belong to the firm then, and 
had not been connected with it for many years, 
and yet this evidence was not deemed sufficient to 
make him an eligible member. It was felt that 
even so slight and constructive an appearance of 
evil would render his admission to Parliament a 
scandal, and so the seat to which he had been 
fairly elected was closed against him. Compare 
this decision, my thoughtful and discreet Amer- 
ican, with the delicacy of a salary-grabbing, 
Credit-Mobilier Congress, and judge if you can 
the enormous distance between the two moral 
atmospheres. This same Parliament ousted, on 
account of bribery, some twelve or thirteen mem- 
bers-elect, who held regular certificates of election, 
one of whom paid twenty thousand dollars for 
what proved to be a barren honor. 

It would appear, therefore, that the latest pub- 
lic sentiment in England is not only acutely sensi- 
tive to possible corruption, but it is aroused on 
the subject of buying voters, and aroused to some 
purpose. Very likely it may be easier to conduct 
the requisite reform there than it will be here; 
but what is needed more than anything else to se- 
cure effective work anywhere is to make the pub- 
lic believe that a reform is necessary. So long as 
the present stolid apathy prevails, and while the 
captor of a district is able to parade himself in 
triumph before the people, and is held up as a 
kind of half-moral hero on account of his cunning- 
ly conducted campaign, the best statutory provis- 
ions against bribery will prove fruitless. 

What it will be necessary to enact, in due time, 
when enough virtuous feeling can be aroused, is a 
constitutional amendment disfranchising every 
voter who sells his vote. For the first offense, the 
disfranchisement might be for five years; for the 
second it should be forever. He should also be 
disqualified during these periods from holding 
office. The sawe penalties should be imposed on 
the elector who buys or offers to buy a vote. The 
present bribery-oath which is administered by our 
new law to those qualifying for office might very 
properly be added to the aforesaid amendment. 

No doubt these are heroic measures ; but public 
sentiment must rise to this height before much 
can be done. Who can dispute the justice of dis- 
franchising the voter who holds his franchise so 
low as to sell its privilege for a pitiful sum? The 
policy of such punishment is made apparent in 
the fact that, as fast as the penalties could be 
made to fall, the purchasable voter and his acces- 
sories would be taken out of the ranks of suffrage. 
In other words, it would pull up the evil by the 
roots. Its ease of application would be stimulated 
by the heat and strife which are always engen- 
dered by the sharp commercial contest for what 
has been aptly termed ‘‘the cattle vote.” The 
electioneerer, anxious to secure votes to his own 





*#r. Halleck once told the present writer that he had 
never voted but twiee in his life. On one of these oceasions 
he voted merely to help elect a candidate who was his per- 
sonal friend. I think he said that he had never yoted for any 
presidential candidate whatever. 
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side, and to silence those which go to the other, 
would be, himself, the natural instrument for the 
execution of the law, and, in this way, each party 
would prove a check to the evil work of the other. 
In fact, the very presence of so great and appall- 
ing a danger as disfranchisement—the possibility 
that some day it may fall upon his head—would be 
a source of continued terror to the corrupt voter, or 
worker. 

In respect to the members of the present New 
York Legislature (if there be any) who have 
marched to their seats through bribery and per- 
jury combined, there is, we think, this remedy, 
Though the Senate and Assembly is each, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, a judge of the elections 
and qualifications of its own members, and there 
is no court to which to appeal fora revision of 
their judgments, it must be remembered that per- 
jury is a felony, and can be proceeded against by 
any citizen. lf a member of the Legislature 
should, by perjury, cheat an Albany merchant 
out of ten cents, he ean be sent to the State prisom 
for the offense. The fact that his perjury cheats 
hundreds of people in an Assembly or Senatorial 
district out of their choice of representative is not 
to be regarded as a lessercrime. Now, itis the 
duty of any citizen to make known and pre 
ceed against a felony of which he has cognizance 3 
and, if he has proof of a dishonest election, our 
present law would seem sufficient to enable him 
to oust the tainted member, and compel a new 
election to fill the place thus made vwacant. If 
there are any districts which know and feel theme 
selves aggrieved, and yet will not take an availa- 
ble remedy for their wrong, it only adds one more 
circumstance to the long body of proof that ne 
mere machinery of government can well supply 
the place of morals in the body politic. 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
- 
\ S in the faces or actions of some childrem 
characters and presages of their future great 
ness have appeared—as a singular beauty in Moses’s 
face, as they write of him, and as Cyrus was made king 
among the shepherd children with whom he was 
brought up—so also certainly in the children of God 
there be some characters and evidences that they are 
born for heaven by the new birth. That holiness and 
meekness, that patience and faith which shine in the 
actions and sufferings of the saints, are characteristics 
of their Saviour’s image,—show their high origin and 
foretell their glory to come,—such a glory as doth not 
only surpass the world’s thoughts, but the thoughts ef 
the children of God themselves. 
LBIGHTONs 
II. 

Thou wert within and I abroad; there I searched for 
Thee,—I, in my deformity, plunging among the fair 
forms which thou hadst made. Thou wert with me, 
but I was not with thee. Things held me far from 
Thee, which, unless they were in thee, were not at all, 

St. AUGUSTINE. 
Ir. 
It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, truth is 80; 
That, howsoe’er | stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, thou dost not fall. 
A. H. Clowes. 
IV. 

Be as the little child who eats and sleeps and grows. 
God gives you the best nourishment, although not 
always the sweetest to the taste. 

MADAME GUYON.9 
v¥. 

The best alms and the truest kindness that we oan 
bestow on any one is devoutly to pray for him. It 
brings to him that which he most needs, that which we 
cannot ourselves communicate, and that which we cam 
in no other way procure for bim, 

A. C., THOMPSON. 
Vi. 

You ask bitterly, like Pontius Pilate, What is Truth? 
In such an hour what remains? I reply, obedience. 
Leave those thoughts for the present. Act—be merei- 
ful and gentle—honest; force yourself to abound in 
little services; be true to the Duty that you know, 
That must. be right, whatever else is uncertain. And 
by all the laws of the human heart, by the Word of 
God, you shall not be left to doubt, 

F. W. Ropsatson. 
VIL. 
Whatever's lost it first was won, 
We will not struggle nor impugn; 
Perhaps the cup was breken here 
That heaven's new wine might show more clearg 
I praise Thee while my days go an. 


T praise Thee while my days go on, 
I love Thee while my days go on, 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With empty arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on. 
Mrs. BROWNING. 
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been set forth in your hearing so often in words of 
matchless eloquence and power. In all-your trial re- 
member that hereunto you are called, because Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
should follow his steps. 

We hold the pastor of this church, as we and all 
others are bound to hold him, innocent of the charges 
reported against him until they have been substan- 
tiated by proof, and therefore we continue to extend 
to him our Christian fellowship and sympathy. We 
exhort him to commit the keeping of his soul to God 
in well-doing as unto a faithful Creator, and wherever 
he prosecutes his work to illustrate in his demeanor the 
meekness of wisdom. é é Y 

The pastors and churches associated with us, in all 
parts of the country, we are confident will sympathize 


with us iv the desire to vindicate completely the honor | 


of Plymouth Church and its pastor, and will join their 


prayers with ours that the plan proposed by us may | 


e effectual to establish his innocence in the Judgment 
of all right-minded men. 


The pastors and churches of our common faith, of | 


whatever name, will do the same. They will bear us 


witness that our ministry hitherto has neither been im- | 


pure nor dishonored—that our polity has been effect- 
ual in bringing to light deeds of dishonor and shame, 
and casting out from the temple and the altar of God 
pretbren who have been faithless to their Master, or 
who have dishonored him by their lives. We have 
abundant evidence that many of these pastors and 
cburches have not forgotten that when one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it; and that, at the 
time when the honor of Christ himself is so boldly 


questioned, it ill becomes ry who bear his name to | 


rejoice over the calamity of their fellow disciples. 


Our session has been hallowed by the tidings of the | 


death of Dr. Horace Bushnell, an honored servant of 
Christ, who was peerless in our fellowship for the va- 
riety and magnificence of his gifts and the value of his 
services in the defense and illustration of our common 
faith, and the closing years of whose life were so 
sweetly and characteristically human, while they 
were so nobly Christian and divine. His peaceful de- 
parture and his joyful entrance into the kingdom of 
our Divine Master has brought very near to many of 
us that blessed consummation when the counsels of all 
hearts shall be made mapifest, and the strifes and jeal- 
ousies of earth shall be forgotten, when every wrong 
shall be righted, and the blessedness and barmony of 
all who are Christ’s shall be a by that vision of 
his love and glory which shall transform them into 
perfect likeness to himself. 

At the conclusion of the general report the Mod- 
erator invited the Rev. Dr. Wellman to address the 
church on the work of the Council. 


REV. DR. WELLMAN’S ADDRESS. 

It is customary, after the public reading of the re- 
sult of an investigating Council like this, some things 
should be said to the church calling the council in 
a paternal and loving way, hoping that such words, at 
this mcment of tender and intense interest, may be 
blessed to the church and congregation; and I have 
been requested, with several other members of the 
Council, from different parts of the country, to be re- 
sponsible for these services to-night. You called us to 
come here and hear your statement. It was a cry of 
distress from this church to one hundred and seventy- 
five churches. We answered it. Wecame here. We 
have heard your statement, and now you have heard 
, our result. This Council will be judged by what it has 
done. It is of no consequence who we are, or what 
‘churches we represent; but this is the question: Is the 
work of this Council wise? Will it be owned by the 
Master? Will it be blessed to this beloved church, and 
this beloved pastor, and to all these dear churches and 
pastors in this city of our order, and to all the more 
than three thousand churches of our order scattered 
over this land, who are watching with intensest inter- 
est, waiting and praying for the result of this Council. 
‘This is the question, and by the answer to this question 
our work in its power will be tested. Now, it may 
not be becoming in any member of this Council to 
praise its own work; but I will say this—that we 
believe our result is a wise one, and one which 
the Master is to own and bless to this church and 
pastor. And we believe this for several reasons. 
This council has been unusually earnest, tender, 
prayerful, devoted to its work for these eight or 
nine days. I never have been on a council that has 
been more so. One fact would indicate this. Only 
three members of this large Council of 250 members 
during this long session have asked to be released and 
have gone home—only three members. We have 
stood by you to hear all your statement, and we have 
put our hearts and our minds together to give you the 
best advice we could. This is one reason why we 
believe this -esnlt will be found an eminently wise 
one. And another thing: we have been led, as it 
seems to me. by higher wisdom to a wonderful unan- 
imity. It hus been my lot to be upon a good number 
of councils called to settle difficulties in churches, but 
I have never yet been upon so large a council as this, 
and I have never yet been upon one where the results 
and all the different parts of the result were reached 
with such unanimity. And still again, it has seemed 
to me often during our long and earnest consultations 
that the Master himself was present with us; and 
sometimes, just before we came to an important vote, 
there seemed to be & hush over the Council, and we 
could all hear the Master himself as he breathed upon 
it and said, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost’’; and the 
Holy Ghost wrought mightily within us, and when we 
came to the body and saw eye to eye, it was a united 
vote. Therefore, I believe that the result of this 
Council will be found to be an eminently wise one. 
But there is something more to be done. The effect of 
this result of the Council will depend very largely 
upon the spirit with which this church and pastor 





receive it, and upon the prayers they shall still offer 
to God that his blessing may attend it. One reason 
why I speak to you, members of this church of Christ, 
to-night, is that you will not forget to carry this result 
of our labors, this night and every day for these days 
and weeks and months to come, to the Master and ask 
him earnestly and believingly to own it and bless it to 
you and to this Zion and to our Congregational] Zion 
throughout the land. Oh, how much depends now 
upon our faith in prayer. Our efforts are weak, but 
God may make even these efforts mighty here. I feel 
that I ought to say that we have been gre@tly helped 
in coming to this result by the frank, fair, succinct 
manner in which the case was presented to us. This 
is due to the Committee of the church—not simply to 
the pastor—we owe much to him—but also to those as- 
sociated with him on the Committee of the church to 


| present to us the case. I would not depreciate at all 


the intense interest with which many of us, strangers 
to the pastor, have looked upon him, and watched 


him, and heard him, as he has appeared before us and | 
this Council could do something, and with the deter- 


addressed us. But while I say that, I must say for one 
that I watched with still keener interest the men asso- 
ciated with him, and who came upon this platform to 


| present this case—the members of that Committee to 


present the case and the members of the Plymouth 
Church Investigating Committee. 
watched these men with such intense interest? Now, 
all men know the power of this man of God to per- 
suade men; and some of us who live far away have 
been told again and again that this pastor had such 
persuasive power that he could manage all his men 
here and make them believe anything and do any- 
thing, and therefore it did not follow that because this 
great church and people were so loyal to their pastor 
that he was an innocent and pure man. Now your 
loyal and magnificent devotion to your pastor is your 
praise all over this land and all over this world. We 
had not seen you; we did not know what kind of men 
were associated with this man of God, and it was possi- 
ble, we thought, that they were weak men, who could 
be blinded and could be made to believe anything. I 
have watched these men, and I aver to-night that 
they are not men of feeble mind, and not men 
who would have an impure pastor here, if 
they knew it, and not men to be managed 
by any pastor; and it has been the joy of my heart to 
find that such men have been associated, during these 
years of your darkness and sorrow, with this man of 
God. 

It bas been said that this pastor is managing this 
Council. Somehow, people all over the world have 
great confidence in the managing power of this mau. 
So far asI can see, he is the very last man to manage 
anybody; and as to his managing this Council, I wish 
to say here and now, once for all, and I wish it to go 
through you to all the world, that he has managed us 
—just as that man going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and robbed and stripped and wounded and 
thrown aside and left half dead, managed that other 
man who came to his distress, and bent over him and 
poured oil upon his wounds, and dressed them, and 
took him up and brought him to the inn and cared for 
him. So this man has managed us, and in no other 
way. I had no acquaintance with him; I never spoke 
to him until the last week; but coming here, I have 
been greatly touched—indeed, nothing has touched 
me more than the manner in which this pastor has 
laid bare his heart to us and asked us to search him 
through and through, his heart and his life, and tell 
him if there be anything wrong in him or in what he 
has done. He has done this again and again before the 
Council, and it has made me feel, for one, that there 
was no need of searching suchaman. I have noticed 
repeatedly during the presentation of this case that 
the pastor of this church seemed to be living two kinds 
of lives, one asad one and the other a life of earnest 
duty. Underneath his work and his addresses to us 
there came out every now and then asad undertone 
as if he felt that he must live and toil for all the rest 
of his life under this dark cloud of suspicion and con- 
stant misrepresentation, and with these constant dag- 
ger rentsin his heart. Now, Ido not believe that he 
is to live the rest of his life under this cloud and this 
burden of trouble. Ever since this Council was by 
itself, I have seen out of all this darkness a bright 
morning coming, and never has that morning seemed 
so near and so close as it does to-night. If God own 
our result and bless our labors, I believe the time is 
coming, and coming soon, when this scandal and all these 
misrepresentations and suspicions will be swept away, 
and this pastor will be left free to work and toil here 
in joy and hope, and it will be safe for him to walk 
these streets, safe for him to go to Jerusalem, if he 
pleases, or go to Jericho, without having any arrows 
sent into his heart, safe for him even to come to Bos- 
ton. 

I did not'know, for one, how much this pastor had 
suffered till he told us himself. Wedo not learn these 
things from the papers. There are some things the 
papers cannot give to us. We must see a man, and 
hear him tell his own story in order to understand 
him. We have come here, we have heard this man of 
God, and he has laid bare his heart, and we have 
looked upon it. There seemed to me to be more dag- 
ger rents init than ever there were in Cesar’s corpse; 
and he has suffered, and he has suffered terribly, but 
I believe these wounds are all to be healed, and ghey 
won'thurt him. It won’t hurt him to say now, and 
to say by-and-by again when he walks the golden 
streets, “I know the fellowship of the sufferings of 





And why have I | 





Christ." It won’t hurt you, my brother, to be able to 
say that. There may be some scars left; but what if 
there are? He will be able to say, and say very soon, 
I believe, ‘“‘ Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Have hope then, my brother, and go forth to your 
work from this day, not with that sad undertone in 
your beart and life, but with the joy of your Saviour 
in your own soul, and the faith that He will be with 
you and defend you and bless you. 


PRESIDENT STURTEVANT’S ADDRESS. 


It has been said in various quarters that the province 
of this Council was to be to whitewash Brother 
Beecher and his Church. I apprehend it will be 
found that they have employed a very poor set of 
whitewashers. I came from my home near the banks 
of the Mississippi at the bidding of Plymouth Church 
with a very deep conviction in my heart that it was 
necessary that something should be done to put an 
end to this great scandal, and with the firm belief that 


mination that it should do something if I was here, or 
else that I would, with such few as would join mein 
it, try todo the same thing by a feeble minority pro- 
cess. The very thing that was in my heart, the very 
plan which I had devised, is the very thing that has 
been done and done -with glorious cheerfulness and 
unanimity, What was that thing? In some way that 
Brother Beecher should visibly and obviously, before 
all the world, place himself in such a position that if 
he is innocent he can be satisfactorily vindicated, and 
that if he is guilty he cannot escape conviction. I saw, 
and others thought, that to see Brother Beecher and 
Plymouth Church assume that attitude, place them- 
selves boldly and fearlessly in that position, would end 
ina great measure the scandal, or at least pluck the 
fangs from the viper. The truth is—and I may as well 
speak it freely, for, as I said, this is no whitewashing 
operation at all—that the reason why this scandal has 
spread asit bas is because, somehow or other, the im- 
pression has gotten out that Plymouth Church and 
Mr. Beecher were not willing to do that thing. The 
result of this Council is to prove that they were a great 
deal more willing to do it than we were to do it for 
them. That is the true account of the peculiar result 
this Council has come to. It is to constitute a tribu- 
nal composed of some of the grandest names in present 
American society. The very elevation of reputation 
of the men is such as to give them the unlimited confi- 
dence of the American people, in so much that it 
matters not by whom they were appointed. The peo- 
ple know them and will trust them, and especially the 
great Congregational connection know them and will 
trust them. Think over those names and you will see 
that the fact that the full investigation of the whole 
matter has been entrusted to those men is simply say- 
ing on the part of Brother Beecher, ‘‘Here I am! 
If Tam guilty you can prove it, and let these 
men look in and see.’’ Well, I no sooner reached 
Brooklyn than I began to find many, very many, of 
my colleagues on the Council had come here with 
exactly the same view of it, and with exactly the same 
remedy in their minds. This thought bad occurred to 
multitudes of us independently or long before we left 
our homes. But that is not the whole of it. No sooner 
had we begun to open the case and to hear from 
Brother Beecher and the rest of the Plymouth Church 
Committee their view of the case than it appeared they 
were a great deal more anxious to find the very posi- 
tion we wanted them to occupy than we were to have 
them occupy it. And, therefore, I see nothing but 
hope before me in the future; and here let me say, it 
is impossible for Brother Beecher or the Committee of 
Plymouth Church to show a more earnest desire to 
face this thing in the open daylight and to render it 
possible to detect any and every ground for believing 
him guilty which exists—it is impossible, I say, that 
that disposition should have been manifested more 
fully and entirely and completely. 

What, now, are we to expect? What is to be the 
result of this? This: Brother Beecher and his church 
are to be assured from this hour they have our confi- 
dence. He is to be regarded as innocent until charges 
of guilt have been tabled and substantiated—not float- 
ing rumors, not the slime of the crawling serpent, but 
charges clear, definite, with all needed specifications 
of names and dates and witnesses, charges behind 
which there stands a responsible endorser; and while 
he stands thus we extend to him the hand of our 
hearty fellowship and entire confidence until those 
charges are tabled and established. That confidence 
begins here and now; and it enables him to say and 
his people to say, all these rumors, these innuendoes, 
these floating stories that circulate through the press 
and through the ten thousand channels in which 
rumor flows, are worthy of no account until they are 
backed by responsible men who are willing to face that 
commission and to attempt to prove those charges 
before that commission; and if men continue to rail 
and continue to tell horrible stories of what they 
know, how it was ten years ago and seven years ago 
and five years ago, etc., and what this man said and 
what that woman said—if they continue to say such 
things, believe them not. They are just as respectable 
as Shimei was when he went along the hill and cursed 
David. 

And now how is Brother Beecher to be sustained by 
his brethren? Brother Wellman has in part told him 
—he can go to Boston. [Laughter.] I can tell hima 
little more than that. I believe he can go to Chi- 
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cago. [Laughter] At all events, if he wants to go 
there, and will just send me word, I will meet him 
there and take the danger along with him; and he 
may know that the one hundred and fifty churches— 
or nearly so—that have been represented in this body 
stand by him, and will stand by him until he is proved 
guilty. He knows and he rejoices to know that when 
he can be proved guilty we shall drop him because we 
believe in the purity of the church and the purity of 
the minister; and so does Brother Beecher believe in 
it. You want to hear Brother Beecher, and Iam going 
to stop. Here then we will leave him. We have 
placed this thing where it will be known that right 
is right and God is God, and Plymouth Church 
may stand gloriously around their pastor and address 
themselves to their blessed work. Don’t be disturbed 
don’t let your hearts be disquieted, and the pastor can 
preach on, and,as it has been said, take that deep 
under tene out of his voice that is occasionally heard, 
and let it ring out triumphantly and exultingly as of 
old; and never trouble yourselves until the proof 
comes; and how leng Go you think it will be before 
that comes? 
PRESIDENT PORTER’S ADDRESS. 

I believe it is the custom in this church to allow a man 
frem this platform to speak very freely occasionally 0° 
himself, and I therefore take the liberty to tell a shor 
story concerning my relations with Mr. Beecher, in 
order to draw from it certain important conclusions 
My speaking intercourse with Brother Beeeher in rela- 
tion to this matter commenced, I think, in the montho 
March of February, 1874. He was at that time deliver- 
ing the last of the three courses of lectures which he 
was giving to the theological students in Yale College. 
Tt was after the ninth lecture had been delivered. I 
deemed it no more than an act of courtesy to make 
him a call, and 1 went there with a friendly and ear- 
nest spirit to see if 1 could do him any good in the sad 
plight in which I knew he was involved. It was a 
mere chance that brought us together under these 
relations—very much such a chance as led the good 
Samaritan on his way and brought him in contact 
with the man who had fallen among thieves. I intro- 
duced the subject which had sent me to see him. We 
talked of the matter somewhat freely. I did not in- 
trude myself upon his confidence. I asked of him no 
explanations. I would not bear him speak of any 
personal relations with any of his brother ministers 
here, or with any other church in Brooklyn. But he 
told me two or three things, or rather hinted at two 
or three things, which were to me the key of his 
position and which united him to me by a sym- 
pathy and interest which from that hour to this 
has continued. He gave me to understand that he 
had adopted what was called the policy of silence 
for the purpose of saving the wounding of many 
hearts which might bleed if he should speak. I 
did not need a careful, a minute explanation 
of his meaning. I respected his courage. I sympa- 
thized with his beart of sympathy. Once or twice 
afterwards I saw him or had communications with 
him; but not more than once or twice. I followed 
him during the summer till those dreadful days came 
when the cloud that bad so long brooded over his 
horizon discharged the lightning which had slept in its 
bosom. I read the dreadful letters which caused a 
distant correspondent to write to me—** When we read 
those letters we sat down and wept.’’ But still my 
confidence in him never faltered, because I knew there 
‘were eo many possible solutions of this mystery that 
as an honest man and a loving man 1 could not accept 
the evidence which frowned upon him. I never fal- 
tered in my allegiance to bim not, I believe, because 
I did not feel the import of much of the evidence that 
was made against bim, but because I responded to the 
weightier evidence which overbore it and dissolved it. 
Occasionally he sought my counsel, and I have freely 
given itto him. He did not, however, very earnestly 
ask that I should come to either of the councils— 
the Mutual council or the Advisory Council. He 
did not beset me. I came from a sense of duty 
and in aspirit of sympathy. I came because, perhaps, 
occupying the position which I do, I thought it 
well that I should testify to all the graduates of 
Yale College and all its students that the post of 
duty is always the post of honor, and that Yale 
College expects every man to do his duty. I came for 
another reason—because I have been greatly con- 
cerned, not merely at the evil which threatened our 
brother, and the severe suffering to which he has been 
called, but because I have been seriously concerned at 
the methods by which any public man in this country 
can, under certain circumstances, be destroyed in his 
reputation, and no man can deliver him, The fall of 
a great public man, iu this country, is a greater calam- 
ity than the explosion of a large banking house, or than 
the destruction of millions of money by a consuming 
fire, and the temper that has been manifested in this 
country in many circles, to let a great man fall and 
triumph over him in his ruin, has not been very en- 
couraging to those who hold that the great and good 
men of the country are its noblest pillars, its only 
strength, its crowning glory. If men in public life can 
be so wantonly and persistently assailed, so unfairly 
judged, as this our brother has been, whether he be 
innocent or guilty, then what has become of this land, 
whose only bonds are the bonds of honor and confi- 
dence, and the spirit which holds its men of intelli- 
gence and position together? How often have I been 
mortified,and shocked, and confounded, to see men 
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whom Iin my heart had been taught to respect speak 
so lightly, judge so hastily and reason so superficially 
as multitudes have done in respect to this great ques- 
tion. I bave never complained of men that they have 
judged Mr. Beecher guilty. To many of my friends, 
with whom I have conversed on this subject, I have 
freely said, “I do not wonder that occupying the posi- 
tion that you do, and hearing the tales that you do by 
men in whom you confide, I do not wonder that you be- 
lieve him guilty.’’ And at this same time, I have mourn- 
ed over the condition of thingsin this country which 
has made it possible—that men should take hearsay evi- 
dence at second and third and fourth hands, and believe 
and report it. Coleridge was asked if he believed in 
ghosts. Hisanswer was, “No, [have seen too many,” 
and when aman asks me to believe in hearsay evidence, 
I tell him, *‘ No, [have heard it too often to believe it.” 
I have seen it dissipated by the sun—dissipated in a 
mowert and vanish into nothing at a touch. I have 
alluded to what I have supposed to have been certain 
grave reasons on the part of Mr. Beecber which led 
him, whether wisely or not I will not say, to pursue 
the policy of silence. I will venture to say another 
thing—tbat if ever the truth should be known, though 
I may be mistaken concerning the motives which have 
governed him, however mistaken his judgment may 
have been, that if all the manhood of his country shall 
be ready to tear his heart in pieces, the womanhood of 
his country will unite with tender affection to gather 
together the fragments and bury them in a grave con- 
secrated by its tears—this man who has been assailed 
as an enemy to the purity of woman. 

But there is one thing in which I do believe in Mr. 
Beecher. I believe that whatever may be his meta- 
physics or his theology, he has been raised up of God 
to carry not only through this congregation and this 
Plymouth Church, but through the length and breadth 
of this land, most available impressions concerning 
the application of our Christianity to the elevation of 
man and the reformation of society, and to pour out 
the wealtb of his loving heart and gifted spirit over 
the whole of our English-speaking Christendom. And, 
therefore, I think that he is worth saving. Therefore, 
I have been shocked beyond measure at the wanton- 
hess with which he has been assailed and at the 
ready and ingenious credulity which he has sent 
throughout our press, not excepting at times some 
portions of our religious press, arguments that 
had better have been spared, and appeals which have 
offended all right-minded men. He has made many 
friends, and I have thought sometimes, as I have 
meditated on his condition in silent sympathy, Il have 
thought what a borror of great darkness,must have 
entered into many families and many hearts at the 
suspicion of his possible criminality. How many a 
lone woman in poverty and distress, as she read what 
the papers reported, has perbaps taken down the 
soiled and tear-spotted bundle of the Plymouth Pulpit, 
which has been like a song in the house of her pilgrim- 
age, and felt that she must consign it to the fire, and 
give up perhaps her faith in man and possibly all her 
faith in God! 

I need say no more. I have talked perhaps too 
much about myself. I have endeavored in what I 
have said to give the reasons why, under all the cir- 
cumstances in which your pastor has been placed, I 
bave thought it reasonable to bold fast my confidence 
in his innocence, and I have desired to give inciden- 
tally the reasons why I have thought it my duty to 
give time which I could ill afford to expend in attend- 
ance upon this Council. ‘ 


DR. BACON'S ADDRESS. 


Before I call upon the pastor of this church to 
respond in his own behalf to the result of the Council 
and to these addresses, I may be permitted perhaps 
like the learned brother who has preceded me to say a 
word or two about myself. [(Laughter.) Oddly 
enough my pame has been mixed up with this thing. 
[Laughbter.] Wasn’t it the Bacon letter that I did not 
write? I want to say that I did not come here to try 
Mr. Beecher. I did not come here to glorify Mr. 
Beecher, but I did come here to affirm and maintain 
that which the result of this Council declares; viz., 
that until the pastor of this church shall be proved 
upon the allegation of definite charges to bea guilty 
man, he shall be held to bean innocent man. AudI 
have this further to say: that the fact that this Council 
has been so large, the fact that it has contained many 
men whose absence perbaps might have been deplored, 
has been ascribed to what I did in my poor way 
towards baffling a movement to paralyze this Council 
by urging the churches that had been invited to reject 
the invitation. It wasnotasudden impulse. It wasa 
purpose that I had framed in my mind from the first 
commencement of the plan and method of this Coun- 
cil, that whatever little influence I migbt bave with 
my brethren as an old man should be exerted to make 
this Council as nearly full as it might be, and many 
here may remember that on the Saturday after the 
issue of the letter calling this Council I published in 
the New York Tribune, which is not altogether an irre- 
ligious paper as the times go [laughter]—especially on 
Saturday—I published in that journal which I thought 
would reach on that day more of the ministers and 
of the churches than any other journal in which 
I could publish it, owing to the peculiar character of 
its circulation as well as its extent, the letter in which 
I urged all who were invited to be sure to perform the 
duty to which they were summoned. And it was not 
until I arrived here and the Council was convened 








that I was informed that by the agency of the asso- 
ciated press that letter was published in Chicago and 
all over the West on the very same morning on which 1t 
was published in New York and I rejoiced. There are 
but few thingsI have ever done in whichI rejoiced more 
heartily than I rejoice at this hour in the humble part 
which I was permitted to take in bringing this Council 
together. And now—I remember that once I stood in 
this pulpit—although we won’tcall it a’_pulpit—I stood 
behind this table and the pastor of the church made 
me a great deal older than I am. He is not very 
young, but he said that when he wasa boy his father 
used to talk about me. Well, I think if he and I 
should stand up together you would say there was a 
slight anachronism there. I knew his father. I have 
known the whole family. I have been associated with 
them in various ways, with one and with another on 
various occasions, and I have never been an uninter- 
ested or impartial or unprejudiced observer of the 
progress of the great scandal that has assailed Mr. 
Beecher’s name and his influence and usefulness, and 
I rejoice and give thanks to God in the prospect now 
open that the scandal sball be met, unearthed, brought 
to light, silenced forever. And now, let us hear from 
the pastor of this church. 

When Dr. Bacon had concluded his remarks, Mr. 
Beecher came forward and spoke as follows: 

MR. BEECHER’S SPEECH. 

Tt has come to pass that for so many years I have 
read of myself and heard of myself that‘l have ceased 
in some moods to have any actual self, and am pro=- 
jected as an idea before my own mind. Andif I shall 
therefore speak somewhat freely, after the manner of 
men about myself, I wish you to consider it a part of 
that metaphysics which Dr. Porter says is very bad. 
I have often read as if I were reading in a novel about 
the bad hero, and waked up from the dream and grim- 
ly laughed as I asked myself, “Is it me that they 
mean; is it possible for a man to live as long as I 
have and as openly, and to have acted upon so large @ 
theater, and been agitated by such world-shaking 
events, and be so utterly misconceived?’ I bave had 
the reputation of being afrank man. Itistrue that L 
am aman of very cautious speech, and may therefore 
sometimes not have expressed myself intelligently, 
though at other times I have had the reputation of 
being able to make myself understood. Nevertheless, 
it has come to pass that I supposed myself to have 
been more thoroughly canvassed and construed in no 
very enviable light than it has befallen any of my con- 
temporaries. Iam very sorry that it should be so. I 
bave no love of being a hero, and I have still less of 
being such a hero as I have been made to be. I tell 
you that to bear men talking whether lam or am no6 
guilty makes the very mother-thought of my soul 
shiver and blush in me. For I have that sensibility,— 
Iam open to that keenest sense of truth, and purity. 
and honor, and right, and to be held before a jury, and 
to sit six long months and to baverained upon me per= 
jury and professional abuse, and to feel that over the 
whole broad extent of this land I was the focal point 
on which journalism was expending itself, and that, 
too, not as to whether I was Republican or Democrat, 
not whether I was orthodox or heterodox, not whether 
this or that system expounded was rightly held, but 
whether I was an ineffable culprit. I have not been 
hunted as an eagle is hunted; I have not been pursued 
as a lion is pursued; I have not been pursued - 
even as wolves and foxes. I have been pursued as if 
I was a maggot in a rotten corpse. And do you sup- 
pose that it is in human nature to go through that, 
through months and through years, and not to feel it? 
And yet, if it please God, who has enabled me to go 
through the desert and the Red Sea, that I should go 
on, God is my judge that lam both willing and I am 
able to go on again another five years, for I can do all 
things, Christ strengthening me, and the life that I 
now live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of God, 
who loved me never so much as now. 

At some time, it may be in my power to defend my- 
self on every count and charge. It may be in my 
power, atsome time, with dates and circumstances te 
expound the reason of my conduct. Let me say lam 
the child of a noble mother and of a noble father, and 
I inherit those qualities from them—not to my own 
credit in any sense whatsoever, but what I have re- 
ceived I am—and I was brought up iv an austere 
morality and in a pure and unblemished household, 
with a most reverent love for truth, for duty, for 
love. And to me has been given a nature that, whether 
it be prudent or whether it be not, lam not question- 
ing nor questionable. When they rebuke the vine 
for throwing out tendrils, and holding on to anything 
that is next to it, whether it be homely or handsome, 
whether it be dry or full of sap—then they may rebuke 
me. When you shall find a heart to rebuke the twine 
ing morning glory or any other plant that holds on to 
that which is next to it—you may rebuke me for mis- 
placed confidence; you may rebuke me for loving 
where I should not love. It is not my choice; itis my 
necessity. And I have loved on the right and on the 
left, here and there, and it is my joy that to-day I am 
not ashamed of it. I am glad of it, and if I had my 
life to live over again, and were to choose between a 
cold caution, calculating every step, without trust and 
confidence in man, I would, with all its liabilities, 
choose to be generous, to be magnanimous, and to be 
trustful, and to lean, though some one should step 
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RUGS—NOT CARPETS. 


By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











kage late to incorporate into an article on ear- | 


pets, the idea of substituting rugs in the place of 
carpets was brought to our notice. 


by ripping through rough handling, bean injury. A 
carpet, even under the name of rug, is a cumbersome 
thing to take up and down stairs, and is seldom 
whipped or shaken without some rent or strain if 


| done by hand; while considerable expense is incurred 


| if it is taken to a carpet-cleaning establishment to 
| be cleaned by machinery. All the cleansing se- 
| cured by frequent lifting will not compensate for the 


This theory is | 


quite foreign to our taste, but well worthy of careful | 


consideration. 


As we understand it, the theory is to have our car- | 


pets, like Oriental Rugs, cover only the main part of 
the floor, forming a large square or oblong carpet, but 


not fitted to the recesses by the windows and doors, or | 
the irregularities made by following the moulding or | 


washboards on each side of the room. This mode 


leaves an uncovered surface of flooring all around the | 


room, which is to be painted or finished according to | 


the taste of the occupant. 

There are some well defined advantages in this pro- 
posal. Asa matter of economy it is thought desirable 
by some. To fit a carpet nicely to all the corners and 
little recesses in any room may often necessitate some 
waste, especially if there are figures or scrolls to be 
matched, and also requires a skillful hand to fit the 
carpet to all the irregular places found on any floor, 
however simple. 

Another reason suggested is that the corners and 
little nooks are the favorite resorts of moths. They 
doubtless prefer to deposit their eggs in the most in- 
accessible places, and by instinct seem to understand 
that by so doing they have a more hopeful prospect of 
securing undisputed possession than in the more ex- 
posed parts of the room. Careless sweepers are great 
friends to moths; so few, unless under strict supervi- 
zion, are experts in exploring thoroughly the strong- 
holds of these alert and most vexatious torments. 

Again, if a carpet is made only to cover the prin- 
cipal part of the floor—square or oblong, according 
to the shape of the room—it can be taken up with 
greater ease, as frequently as may be deemed neces- 
sary, and requires no special skill to replace it. 
also be changed from one room to another with little 
trouble and without refitting, provided the rooms are 
of the same size. 

Here are some sensible reasons for this theory of 
carpeting a room. 
can be adduced on the other side of the question to off- 
set these. 





It can | 


trouble, expense or annoyance. One room, at least, 
must be in confusion, or in no desirable condition for 
one to remain in while the carpet is up, and that often 
subjects the family to unexpected inconvenience. 

The last reason against this new theory which we 
bave now time to give is this: We think this arrange- 
ment undesirable, because children, old and feeble 
persons, or any one crossing or entering the room in 
haste, risks seyere falls. We have known such falls, 
from mats or small rugs, and some very severe in- 
juries by being tripped up on half-way carpets. If 
one is feeble, or in haste, one is liable to catch the 
toe of the boot under the edge of a carpet not nailed 
close up to the mop-boards. If not able to afford to 
cover the floor entirely with carpeting, we should 
doubtless be content with half, as better than none at 
all. 

These rugs are very common in warm climates. In 
Havana, for instance, the floors are usually marble or 
stone. A rug of Persian or Turkish carpeting, woven 
for this purpose, and often very rich and beautiful, is 
spread in the middle of the parlor floor. It strikes a 
stranger unpleasantly to pass up a flight of stone or 
marble steps, pass through a marble-paved corridor, 
and to enter a parlor with the same kind of stone or 
marble floor. It has a cold, uncomfortable, inhospit- 
able appearance. 

In the center of these parlors a large rug, or carpet, 
is spread, often of most exquisite pattern and wonder- 
ful richness. These rugs are ten, fifteen, or twenty 
feet long, and perhaps twelve feet across, according to 
the spaciousness of the room. Placed all around, in the 
primest order, are light, fanciful cane, willow, or bam- 
boo chairs of every conceivable description—rockers, 
easy chairs, and arm-chairs. Under each a small round 
footstool of bamboo or caue is pJaced. Allround the 
walls are settees, or some fancy seats. In alcoves or 
recesses some quaint-sbaped chairs of bamboo, witha 
pretty table of the same material; but all have either 
a small rug for each, ora long one to be laid beforé 


| the settees, and each with the prescribed footstool. 


Now let us see what new reasons | 


| with favor. 


In an economical point of view, it is doubtful if | 


much is saved. 


It may perhaps take a little more car- | 


peting to start with to cover all the nooks and corners | 


under the windows, by the doors, and around the 
snouldings: but bear in mind that a carpet often re- 
quires cutting to match the figures, almost always 
even when simply sewed in breadths, and there will 


probably be enough to cut off to fill ail these places. | 
There is also another point to be remembered when } 


looking at this plan in an economical point of view. 


A carpet which is not fitted to the floor throughout | 


must of necessity wear out in some spots more easily 
than one that fills up every irregularity. 
as a rug there will be a foot or more of bare floor all 
round the room, and in sweeping and in passing in 


| 
When used | 


and out the outer edge of the carpet will receive | 


rougher usage than if this edge was fitted and tacked 
close up to the door-sills and wash-boards, and we 
greatly misjudge if in « short time an orderly house- 
keeper weuld not be annoyed by finding the elges 
breaking and beginning to show ragged spots on such 


Now, in a hot climate these rugs may be desirable, 
and after a time one may learn to look upon them 
We have had but slight experience, but 
the little we had was not pleasant as far as stone 
floors or rugs are concerned, and we should be slow to 
adopt the custom as a matter of choice in our country. 

We fear these reasons for and against the idea of 
rugs instead of carpets have not been very lucidly 
presented, but perhaps they may serve as a pioneer 
path for more skillful a — to explore and develop. 


REC E IPTS. 

A friend sends us the following, which we have never 

tried, but it sounds quite relishful: 
SCHOOL-DAYS PUDDING. 

One quart bowl of Indian meal, a little salt, table- 
spoonful of ground ginger. Moisten thoroughly with 
cold water. Tie in a cloth and boil two hours, 

Sauce (very important accompaniment).—One pint 
molasses, small tea-cup of water, one tablespoonful of 


| ginger (or more, to suit the taste), two heaping table- 


parts as were nearest the door or close to a sofa or 


arm-chair. If it were simply a binding, that could 


| without salt. 


easily be replaced ; but when the carpet itself begins to | 


“fray” on the edges it will soon Jook old and sbabby. 
it is true that moths are more likely to deposit their 
eggs in the small corners about the windows, wash- 
boards and mouldings, but they are not always so 
fastidious. They often seek to nest in the bindings, 
and, as their tracks plainly indicate, they do not dis- 
dain to intrude even into the middle of the carpet, 
especially in heavy fabrics, when they can settle down 
into the thick tufted threads of the Moquette, Ax- 
minster or Audubon, fearless of the broom, if not of 
the tread of many feet. But even if they do select the 
irregularities of the corners in preference to other 
spots, by so doing they have in their ignorance put 
themselves more completely in the power of a skillful 
housewife than they could be in less secluded places, 
because with the little bellows that can be procured 
with any bottle of the best moth powder one can blow 
the powder into the smallest crevice and far under the 
corners of the carpet; butif this powder is scattered 
over the middle of the carpet it can remain there but 


a short time, before walking across the floor, opening | 


the door, or by sweeping, it will be removed, without 
having accomplished much good, even if the pungenct 
edor of this exterminator did not make it unpleasant 
when scattered about the center of the room. In the 


corners and unused places it can remain much longer | 


without annoyance to any one in the room, and if 
blown under the edges, when carpets are closely fitted, 
even sweeping will not dislodge it, and it continues 
for weeks, protecting our carpets from these destruc- 
tive little insects. 

We also doubt if lifting a carpet often is desirable. 


family which we think can be dispensed with. It does 
the carpet ro good, but, if a large, heavy one, may, | 





spoonfulls of butter, all heated together and poured 
hot over every slice. H. M. 8S. 
CALVES’ OR PIGS’ FEET BLANC MANGE. 

Boil one set of feet in four or five quarts of water, 
When reduced to one quart, strain; add 
one quart of milk, using any flavor that is agreeable. 
Then boil the whole fifteen minutes, and sweeten, 
strain and pour into moulds. It may be colored, if 
desirable, by Durkee’s Extract of Cochineal. either the 
whole mass or in part. Put into a mould in alternate 
layers. 

CALVES’ OR PIGS’ FEET JELLY. 

Boil one set of feet to shreds in five quarts of water, 

strain, cool, and take off the fat. Then add to the 


| jelly a pint of wine, three cups of sugar, whites of four 


eggs beaten to a froth, juice of one lemoa or a fine 
orange, half the grated peel if the flavor is agreeable, 
with a little cinnamon or nutmeg. Boil these all 
together till clear; then strain into moulds or glasses. 

It is not generally understood that pigs’ feet are 
equally good for jelly as calves’ feet. We like them 
better, because the flavor is more delicate. 

FARINA-TAPIOCA GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Soak one pint ef Durkee’s Farina-Tapioca in one 
pint of milk overnight. In the morning add one quart 
milk, one quart flour, a teaspounful salt, two well- 
beaten eggs, and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

QUICK BREAD. 

Sift one quart of flour and two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder together. Add ascant teaspoonful of salt, 
and sufficient milk or water (milk if you can spare it) 
to make a soft dough. Mould into loaves, and bake at 
once in a hot oven. 

In using auy of the baking powders, always sift the 
flour and powder together, that they may be thor- 
oughly mixed. Work the dough together as rapidly 
as possible, making it as soft as it can be handled, and 


bake immediately and quickly. 
It is quite a tax, au addition to the general labor of a | 


It is important that these rules should be carefully 
observed, if one desires the full benefit from the use of 
baking powders of any kind, 
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LITTLE EDITW S FIRST LESSON IN 
CHARITY. 


By Fanny Barrow. 





H look, mamma! a poor old maa 
is standing just outside the door; 
He says he wants a piece of bread, 
One piece—and nothing more.” 


“ Well, Edith, you've no bread to give, 
But will you be unkind—and say 
That you have nothing for the man? 
Think, dear, and tell me, pray.” 


The sweet blue eyes with thought dilate, 
The round and dimpled cheeks fiush high, 

With finger on her lips she stood; 
Thea—with renouncing sigh— 


She said, *‘ My dearest chocolate mouse, 
And cracker rabbits, one, two, three, 

I'll give them all to the poor old maa. 
Oh dear! how glad he'll be!” 


A loaf of bread mamma bestowed: 
She put it on a china plate; 

While round the edge sat Edith’s mouse 
And rabbits in great state. 


With tiny bands she took the plate; 
She hastened with her deed of leve. 
The joy of giving lent her face 
A radiance from above. 


As with her treasures to the man 

Kind words and tender smiles were given, 
He said, “I thank my God,for I 

Have bad a glimpse of heaven!" 





THE AWARD. 


4 ROM all the States in the Union, from some 
of the Territories, and from Canada, the answers 
to the Story without Dates have come in until they 
number not far from six hundred. These have basen 
carefully compared — the answers as given belew 
by Uncle Sam (that’s U.S., you know), and the follow- 
ing named girls and bese 8 are entitled to the prizes: 
First Prize—Miss Lucta A. Watkins, Newbury, Vt. 
15 years old, 
Miss Mary H. Moore, Kansas City, Mo. 
13 years and 7 months old. 
WILLIAM CRANDALL, Sloansville, N. Y. 
11 years old. 
Miss FLorENcE L. Marsu, Groton, N. Y. 
12 years old. 
| Miss FLonencrt N. DonnELuy, Wyona- 
ing, Ohio. 13 years old. 


Second Prize 


Third Prize - 


Miss Lucia, therefore, is entitled to the first choiee 


from the list of books herewith republished. The 
other successful contestants will please write to us 
indicating which book each likes best, which second 
best, and so on through the list. That will enable as 
to fulfill the terms of our offer with the least delay: 

Bonner’s * Child's History of the United States.’’. Harper 
& Bros., N. Y. 

Higginson's “ Young Folks’ History of the United States."” 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Forrest's “ Mice at Play.’’ Roberts Bros., Boston. 

Stockton’s ** What Might Have Been Expected.” 
ner & Co., N. Y. 

Knatchbull-Hugeesen’s *“* Higgledy Piggledy.” 
& Co., N. Y. 

Acharda’s “ History of My Friends.” Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 

Greenwood’s ** Reuben Davidger.’”’ Harper Bros., N. Y. 

Palgrave’s “Children’s Treasury of English Song.’’ Mace 
millan & Co., N. Y. 

Having now finished the pleasant part of making 
the award, we cannot but remember that there are 
some five hundred and ninety-six young folks to whom 
the above list of books affords no satisfaction. To 
them we say that the work of looking up the dates 
and comparing different authorities is not by any 
means thrown away. You have certainly learned 
something about one of the most interesting depart- 
meuts of letters, and you will appreciate the difficulty 
of being absolutely certain about anything. 

We wish we had room to print all the nice things 
that have been sent us with the answers, but we can 
mention only a few of them. One little girl, to whom 
we greatly wanted to send a prize for her honesty, 
said that she could find all the dates except that of the 
signing the Declaration ‘of Independence. An uncle 
writes of his nephew’s experience: 

“The delight given him and the enthusiasm inspired in 
him by finding these dates has been such that we consider 
the number containing this story worth to us the yearly sub- 
scription of the paper. He studied them out without any 
assistance, reading through several histories before he feund 
them all, and feels very proud of his achievement.” 

A little Canadian Scotchman writes: 

**T hope you will not count me off just because I write from 
the country of the Bluenoses, for I am a Scotchman and ge 
for the Union. Of course I mean the Christian Union.” 

No. Canadian or Scotch dates are as good as any, 
other things being equal, 

Some of the answers are beautifully written and 
spelled and punctuated, others have none of these 
virtues; but there is noone set of answers which Uncle 
Sam regards as historically perfect, so we did not have 
to consider anything but the dates in making the 
award. 

Here follows Uncle Sam’s letter, which we hope will 
explain everything to everyone’s satisfaction. 


C. Scribe 


D. Appletog 
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THE DATES IN THE STORY. 
HE Christian Union has appointed a certain 
great man by the name of Uncle Sam to decide 
who should have the prizes for the best answers to 
Uncle John’s story; and it has also asked him to write 
out the correct dates, so that all the boys and girls 
who tried to find them may see just what mistakes they 
made. This was quite a wise thing to do, for Uncle 
Sam, you must remember, is a very great man indeed. 
He owns pretty much the best part of North America, 
and has lived so long and has such a wonderful mem- 
ory, that he is supposed to know more about our part 
of the world than all the histories, ecyclopadias and 
Uncle Johns put together. So you may depend upon 
it that his dates are the right ones. And as for the 
prizes, he declares—honor bright!—that they are 
awarded fairly. 

Before giving the correct answers Uncle Sam wishes 
to Say right here, to ali the young folks who have filled 
the blanks, that they have done remarkably well— 
every one of them. Those who have missed getting 
a prize must not be disappointed. Their failure is not 
their fault, but the fault of the books they have looked 
through in finding the dates. Uncle Sam is not sure 
(he has to write this in a whisper) that even Uncle John 
himself would have taken a prize had he tried! The 
auccessful boys and girls have happened to get hold of 
the best authorities, aad so they have had the best 
chance to be correct. All the rest have worked just as 
hard as they, as the letters show, and all deserve a prize 
a piece, any way, for the good studying they have done. 

And how the answers have been pouring in! five or 
six hundred of them? Uncle Sam never had such a 
task on his hands before, looking them over. Letters 
from everywhere—from Maine, from Florida, from 
Louisiana, from California, from Canada, and from 
nearly all the states—ictters from little girls only seven 
years old, letters from girls over fourteen, who wish to 
know if they can't try, too, letters from boys who 
never went to school, letters with the dates upside 
down, letters with oh! such spelling!—letters with 
ribbons, letters nicely written and badly written, 
printed letters—and inp fact letters of all sorts. Uncle 
Sam would like nothing better than to see all these 
writers drawn up inarow; it would stretch out a quar- 
ter of a mile long. Did you ever hear of such a history 
ciass before? F 

Now, then, for the dates. “To begin with the be- 
ginning,” as Uncle John says, Columbus was born in 
the year—in the year—what? has even Uncle Sam’s 
memory failed him?—when was Columbus born? 
liere one letter says in 1428, another in 1432, others, 
1435, 1436, 1441, 1445, 1446, 1447. If any of you are going 
to ask which is right, Uncle Sam might as well con- 
fess at once that he doesn’t know, and he doesn’t be- 
lieve that any one else kuows certainly. Uncle John 
could not have put a more puzzling question. The 
truth is, as you all bave found out, the date of Colum- 
bus’s birth cannot be fixed accurately. Several very 
distinguished men have spent much time over the 
matter, but they do not allagree. Washington Irving, 
who went to Spain and wrote the life of Columbus, 
which some of you have read, thinks that 1435 is the 
right date, and most of the answers give that year. 
But a great Spanish historian named Munoz, who 
spent fifty years looking up facts and dates about 
America, concluded long ago that Columbus was born 
in 1446, and some good English authorities follow his 
opinion. Then, again, as Columbus was born in 
Genoa, you would suppose that that city would be 
very proud of his birth and spare no pains to find the 
date of thatevent. So a Genoese historian has indeed 
studied up the subject, and he is very certain that 
Columbus was born about 1446 or 1447, and very likely 
all the Genoese little boys and girls find that date in 
their school histories. Now, would they be taught 
that date right there in Columbus’s own city unless 
there were very good reasons for believing it to be the 
right one? Under the circumstances Uncle Sam only 
decides this, that if you say Columbus was born about 
1435 or 1436, or about 1446 or 1447—whichever you 
choose—you will come as near as possible to the true 
date. 

There is no difficulty about the next date, though 
three or four different answers have been given. 
Vasco de Gama reached India in the spring of 1493. 
Some of the little folks, evidently supposing that 
Uncle John wanted to know when de Gama passed 
around Africa, have answered, 1497; aud this is right, 
as he turned the Cape in November of that year. But 
he did not know that that was the way to India until 
he reached India. 

As for “the good Prince Henry,” it surprises Uncle 
Sam greatly to find that he died in so many different 
years. It sometimes happens, as in the case of Colum- 
bus, that we do not know when great men were born, 
but it is almost always known when a great man dies. 
Prince Henry, called the navigator, was a royal per- 
sonage and a famous man, and as he died quietly at 
home, there is no doubt about the date of his death. 
It occurred Noy. 13, 1460; and if those authors of 
school histories who bave given all sorts of other 
dates than the true one demand Uncle Sam’s author- 
ity (as if Uncle Sam wasn’t an authority in himself), 
he only tells them to go to a place called Sagres, and 
they will find Prince Henry’s monument there, with 
the above date of his death cut upon it as plain as the 
nose on your face. Some of the little boys and girls, 
as much as hint that even Uncle John does not know 
the correct date, because he says that when the Prince 
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died, Columbus was thirty-five years old. This would 
piace the date of his birth way back in 1425! Uncle 
Jobn should have agood large prune from bis aunty in 
exchange for such a queer date. . 

Next comes the sailing of Columbus, and you have 
nearly a!l given the right answers. It was in the early 
part of 1492 that the King and Queen of Spain finally 
decided to provide Columbus with the men and ships 
he bad been so long asking for; and you may be sure 
he lost no time in getting ready for the voyage. He 
set sail from the town of Palos, Spain, early on the 
morning of August 3, 1492—before sunrise, as sailors 
often do—and first saw land early on the morning of 
October 12, of the same year. Now, then, how long 
was he op his voyage? Why, one little boy says two 
hundred and fifty-three days! and another one says 
seven months! Most of you say seventy days, and 
that is right. To be exact, it was about three hours 
less than seventy days. It is true that Columbus saw 
a light at about ten o'clock on the night of Oct. 11, 
and so claimed to have been the first to discover land, 
but he was not absolutely certain of his discovery 
until two o’clock next morning, when a sailor called 
out that he could see the land. 

But we must burry afoug, or the history hour will 
be gove before we know it. Columbus died at Seville, 
May 20, 1506. Many years afterwards, his remains were 
taken to Havana, Cuba, where they rest. 

The next person to notice is Americus Vespucius, 


"and he deserves notice only because the New World 


takes its name from him. Uncle John asks when he 
landed on this continent. Now as Vespucius did not 
land on the continent of North America, but on the 
continent of South America, we happen to find out, 
you see, where Uncle John lives. He must live in 
South America, or all our geographies are wrong in 
saying that the western hemisphere contains two con- 
tinents. Vespucius coasted along Uncle John’s conti- 
nent in 1499; most of you have thatdate. At the same 
time there is some dispute about its correctness; but 
we won’t take it up here, as the weight of authorities 
is on the side of 1499. Nor will we stop now to wish 
that America had been called Columbia, because it 
would be something like “‘crying over spilt miik.”’ 
Uncle Sam takes another view of this matter. He is 
only too glad that we bave so pretty a name as Ameri- 
ca when he thinks what we might bave been called. 
You all know that the first discoverer of the mainland 
of North America was John Cabot, who sailed from 
England in 1497. Well, what do you suppose a certain 
old English historian has to say about thisfact? Why, 
he says that our country should have been named 
Cabotia! What a name! Think of it—‘tThe United 
States of Cabotia!” “Hail Cabotia! happy land!” 
Let us not be too bard upon Vespucius. It is not at all 
certain that he gave his own name to this part of the 
world. So great a man as Humboldt has examined 
the whole question, and he finds no good reason for 
supposing that Vespucius had any intention of depriv- 
ing Columbus of the glory of his discovery. The way 
of it, so far as we know, was this: Vespucius followed 
Columbus to South America, making two or three 
voyages, and on his return wrote some glowing letters 
about the lands he had seen. A friend of his, a book- 
seller, living in the northern part of France, published 
these accounts, and in his preface made the remark 
that as the lands described had no name they might be 
called “ Americi Terra’’—the land of Americus; and 
he added that as Europe and Asia had been named 
after women the new continent might be named after 
aman. Nobody seems to be have made any objection, 
and so, little by little, the name America became fa- 
miliar, and in the course of time was applied to both 
continents in the New World. Let us be happy, then, 
that, if we haven’t just the name we would have 
chosen, we are at least not living under a stolen one. 

Here, next in order, are the fierce adventurers. Cor- 
tez attacked, that is, invaded, Mexico in 1519; Pizarro 
earried war into Peru in 1531; De Soto discovered the 
Mississippi in 1541. 

Following these, are the people who landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock. Uncle John calls them Puritans. But 
do we not know them better as the Pilgrim Fathers? 
When you grow up and read large histories you will 
find what the difference was between the Puritans and 
the Pilgrims. Uncle Sam will only explain bere that 
the Pilgrims were a small company of people in Ka- 
gland who separated themselves from the Puritans 
and who were so persecuted at home that they fled 
first to Holland and then to this country, for peace and 
quiet. It may interest all our little folks that the little 
girl who takes the second prize writes that she is a de- 
secendant, in the tenth generation, of one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, named William Brewster—and an honored 
name it is. Of course she does not get the prize on this 
accoubt, but simply because her answers are second 
best. On this date you nearly all agree. The Pilgrims 
landed in 1620, Dec. 21. 

The Jamestown settlement was made in 1697, and 
this we call the oldest permanent English settlement 
in America. 

Philadelphia was commenced by Penn’s colony in 
the latter part of 1682. A person who has written the 
history of that city says there is no doubt about this 
date. 

As for North and South Carolina, we know that a 
good many attempts were made to settle them at quite 
an early date, but without success. Raleigh's colonists, 
you remember, were swept away by famine or the In- 
dians, or returned to England. A number of the 
Jamestown people made their way down to the Albe- 
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marle Sound in North Carolina, as early as 1621, but @ 
careful historian of that State shows that the first or- 
ganized coiony was established on the banks of the 
Roanoke River in 1653. This appears to be the moat 
reliable date for North Carolina. South Carolina wes 
settled by a company under William Sayle at Port 
Royal in 1670. 

Connecticut's first settlement was at Windsor, above 
Hartford, and its date is 1633. 

Aud now we have reached the last blank. Unele 
Sam hoped you would all have this one, at least, core 
rect, but it grieves him sorely to say that one little 
writer, after hunting up all the other dates, ends up 
by confessing that she couldn't find when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was made! The very date, toe, 
when Uncle Sam was born! Too bad! Too bad! 

So ends this date lesson. Uncle John will be glad te 
hear that bis story was appreciated by so many girls 
and boys. Itis a pity our school history writers coald 
not have taken as much pains to get the dates right ia 
their books in the first place as these young folks have 
taken in looking them up. Perhaps one of the little 
girls who has taken a prize will write a new history 
when she is older, which will be better even than some 
of the best we bave to-day. We had thought of giving 
the names of those who almost took a prize, but they 
are so many that there is no room for them in tkis 
place. Uncle Sam now leaves you. He gets no prize 
himself, but the Christian Union allows him all the 
dates he can make out of the story. 








UNCLE Samy 





TABLE RULES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
See Inquiring Friends.) 


] N silence I must take my seat, 

_ And give God thanks before I eat; 
Must for my food in patience wait, 

Till I am asked to hand my plate; 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor peut, 
Nor move my chair nor plate abeut; 

I must not speak a useless word, 

For children must be scen,—not heard; 
I must not talk about my feod, 

Nor fret if I don't think it good; 

I must not say, ** The bread is old,” 

* The tea is hot,”’ “* The coffee's cold ;"” 
My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I'm eating speak aloud; 

The tabie cloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food ny fingers soil; 
Must keep my seat when I have done, 
Nor round the table spert or run: 
When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away with noiseless foot; 
And lift my beart to God above, 

In praiwe for all his wondrous love, 
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Pujsles, 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in heart but never in soul; 
My second’s in soul but never in heart; 
My third is in much but never in whole; 
My last is in whole but never in part; 
My whole’s in England—ne’er named in Franee,~— 
Sweet spot of delight and unknown to chance, 8. 





TRANSPOSITIONS, 
Het ridfesn hout stah, dan rehit topdinoa ertid, 
Plegpar meth ot yth sulo hiwt kohos fo letes.—Akasreaphég; 
LAPAYHIGEs 
MISSING VOWELS. 
“Cm who y’r clid, 
Dsy'r bd, 
Sht th dr ftr y, 
Ndy’‘linvr b cha.” 
Roya. 8, SMrrmy 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
A vehicle, 
A weight. 
An animal, 


A consonant. EMMA ANDERSON, 


SQuARB WoRDs, 


1. 2. 
Penetrating. Near. a 
A nobleman, Useless. 

A luke. D light. 
Excuse. Latter part 


ANSWERS TO IUZZLES OF FRB, 15. 
A Poetical Acristic.—Milton and Dry ‘ea. 


M in BD 
I nvento R 
I, onel ¥ 
T res D 
Oo n Hu 
N eo WN 


A Charaée.—Cater—pillar (Caterpillar). 
A Decapitction.—Pricc—rice—‘ce. 
A Beheaded S uare Wri —C—O A T 
F-—A C B 
&—-T E P 
4 Diamon4 Pucale.— © ‘ 


4 Square Word.— MILD 
e IDEA 
L BHA R* 
DARE 
The following answer correctly: Georgie N., Reyal &. Smith, Mere 
tie, Haddonfield, Mary Morrow, Mabel Chester, Josio B., Hattie Ry 
Harry C., Julia, Leah, Osmond, Welles, Ivisen, Irene, Huntly Ba 
Ralph. 
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PLYMOUTH CHURCH.—(Continued from page 175.] 





aside and let me fall to the ground. And let me say 
further that I was brought up in a household where 
the name of woman was only next tothe name of saint, 
and with good reason Ialways thought it should stand 
there. The memory of my mother has been to me 


what the Virgin Mary has been to a devotee of the Ro- | 


aman Church. She has been part and parcel of my 
upper life—a star whose parallax I could not take, but 


nevertheless, shining from afar, she has been the light | 


that lit me easier into the thought of the invisible and 
the presence of the Divine. My sisters I need not 
speak of. My associations have been with women 
who have left upon my mind an indelible impres- 
sion of honor, of reverence, and of affection, and all 
ibat I have gone through, and all that I have suf- 
fered at the hands of those that are of another school, 
has not changed, nor in the slightest degree blurred 


| recover my countrymen from the vice. 


the sense that I have of the dignity, and the sacred- | 


ness, and the beauty of womanhood. 
have stood upon the threshold of what seemed to me— 
knowing the secret elements that were in it, and how 
a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand might roll up and 


And when [I | 


cover the whole heaven—when I have stood and looked 


out upon what might come, what misery might be, I 
have said, and God knows the sincerity and the depth 
of it, ‘It is better for me,—if it be possible,—it is better 
for me to stand and be misunderstood than that there 
should be suffering over so wide a circle” as I believed 
there would be. And that there have been so many 
heart-aches, that there have been so many whose faces 
I never saw that have been bathed in tears, that there 
has been even the eclipse of faith that has been men- 
tioned in many, only shows how much would have 
been saved to humanity if it had been possible that 
that policy of suffocating a domestic trouble and keep- 
ing it in the origin of it had been followed out and 
honorably observed. The fire that at the first is only 
so much that you can stamp it out may by fanning 
winds or reckless hands be spread beyond your reach 
and the whole city deluged with flame—the whole 
prairie be sheeted with fire. That which in its begin- 
ning seems quite manageable, it seems to me policy 
not only, but duty, to suppress and maintain in its se- 





clusion, for if it bursts out it will know no bounds | 


and no termination. The endeavorI do not regret; 
ihe ill success of it I do. 


But having gone through it all, my only question | 


—that is, my only deepest question—is, Has it 
wrenched you from the foundations of a true man- 
hood? Do you believe in God? Do you trust in the 
Lord Jesus Christ? 
tions of the Holy Ghost? Is the higher part of your 
nature in commerce with God? I look around among 
men and I say, Has it made you hating? Has it made 
you jealous? Has it made you a misanthropist ora 
misogynist? Are you sound—sound in your chest, 
sound in your heart? Are youaman? Do you love 
men? Do you trust men? Do you honor women? 
Do you trust them? Are you willing to labor for 
them? Are you willing to suffer forthem? I think I 
may say, without any fear, Ido believe that I live in 
the spirit of God and very near to Him, and ia regard 
to my feelings toward mankind, there does not live 
the man on the face of this earth that I would harm if 
I bad him in my power. There is not that human 
creature—I know it—there is not that human creature 
that lives that I would pot rather help than hurt. 
There is not that creature that lives for whom I would 
not beara moderate portion of suffering if I could save 
him from greater suffering. I have tried to live in the 
spirit of Christ, who wrought our joy by His sorrow, 
who saved us by sacrificing Himself. I have endeavored 
to so live. And now, let me say further than this, that 
while I make these asseverations of the honesty of my 
intent and while I mean to convey in the strongest 
language my consciousness of innocence and rectitude 
and honor and purity, I do not mean to say thatI have 
always been wise, and still less that I should advise 
another to attempt to walk the path that I have 
walked, or that I have always kept my temper, or 
that I have always restrained my tongue. These, 
which I will not call infirmities, if you please to call 
them wrongs or sins—name them yourselves and I will 
still excel you in condemning in myself anything that 
has been less than the straight line of sweetness and of 
meekness and of gentleness. I do condemn myself 
often that I am rash—that in an over heat I say things 
I ought not to have said—and I am the more concerned 
when I learn that these wordsare not merely arhetorical 
fault, nor regarded simply as a blur upon me, but that 
they go like poisoned arrows and afflict other hearts; 
andjif there is any word that I have said that has hurt 
the pastors of near churches, or churches afar off, I 
would to God that I could so utterly recall them that 
they should never think of them again: and I would 
be the first of all to humble myself before them and 
crave that pardon of them which I have asked before 
ofGod. Andif that which I have said or done is a 
hindrance to a full reconciliation, I would to God that 
all the waters of the Jordan might wash it out from 
every memory. I disown it and take it back, and 
beseech of you, as I beseech of every other one, to 
remember of me only those things that are like tha 


Lord Jesus Christ, and that by His grace I have been | 


enabled to do rightly. I am discharged of all jealousy. 
1 bave no pride that hinders me from saying these 
“things to you and giving you leave to give to them the 
utmost latitude in their application. 
Allusion has been made to sadness on my part, of 


which no man may know. For whatever may be the 
range of a man’s outward life, there is a world within, 
unknown to any but God, and the most vital part of 
every man’s life is that which is within the crystal cave 
of his own silence and secrecy, and of that I do not 
propose to speak any further than this—that I have 
often felt that my life bad come very near to its end. 
I live in the shadow of that feeling every day. At 
some hour or other of every day it seems to me as 
though but a band’s breadth was between me and the 
New Jerusalem. It is not either necessarily a desire 
for dying nor an expectation of dying; it is a senti- 
ment; and I live very much in that habit; not alto- 
gether a painful one—often far from it. But this I 
have felt in looking back in those moments upon my 


past life—I have felt a great joy that no man can take: 


it from me. I lived when the reformation of intemper- 
ance first began, and I gave great time and strength to 
IT began early 
my career, when there were few to plead for the liber- 
ty of the slave. Ihave lived in a minority all my days, 
contesting for the right and for liberty. I had the 
privilege of living through that glorious revolutionary 
epoch of our time, when the political economy and 
the politics and the constitutiohal elements of our land 
were regenerated. Few men have ever had such a 
chance, por the health nor the opportunity to put in 
labor in a field so rich in future results. No man can 
take it from me that I have loved my country, and 
that I have labored for her. No man can take it from 
me that I have loved the church of Jesus Christ, and 
that I have labored for it. No man can take it from 
me that I have loyed my kind without caste or distinc- 
tion. Noman can take it from me! Now, I do not 
care for my reputation after [am deadand gone. That 
kind of love of reputation I have never had, but there 
is something that is to me as sweet as the bells of 
heaven. If I have been able to inject into the 
literature of my time a truly sweet and Christian 
spirit, if I have been able to clothe nature so that 
children and women and grown people will have 
associated with trees and clouds, with the ground, 
with all the processes of annual resuscitation—if I have 
been able to clothe them with religious associations so 
that the heavens declare again the glory of God and 
the earth His handiwork, if I have put into literature 
that which will cheer the sick and the poor, that will 
inspire the young, and that something that I have 
done will go down working after I am dead—this has 


| been a very sustaining and a very comforting thought 


to me. There is my joy for posterity—that when by 


| and by the clouds are all gone, when by and by the 


Do you live by the communica- | 


truth isas much known as the earth will ever know 
truth, that which I have done will stand; that which 
I am God will know, and cause it to staud for ever 
and ever. 

I speak now with very great thankfulness and 
gratitude to you, father and brethren of the Council, 
for that succor and sympatby which you have brought 
to this distressed and troubled church. We lay off the 
coast and sent up signals of distress. We fired minute 
guns, and by every means in our power sought to 
bring succor. Some there were that would not put off 
because the sea was dangerous, and they said, ‘‘ We are 


all secure; why should we risk ourselves to be swamped 


in such a surf as that?’ And some said, ‘‘ They are 
blunder-heads that did not know how to steer, or they 
would never have got there, and now, as they have 
got there themselves, they may get off themselves.”’ 
And some came down to the coast and said, ‘‘ We will 
come off to-morrow morning.’’ But you said none of 


| these things. The boom of the signal cannon had no 





sooner reached you than with alacrity you signified 
that you were ready, come weal or come woe, to suc- 
cor us, and you have succored us, and we are pro- 
foundly grateful to you for your labor of love. 
Christian brethren, you have carried a noble idea of 
Christlikeness into a hundred families in this city, that 
will never forget your abiding with them. Your 
names will mingle with the remembrances of Ply- 
mouth Church, and go down to other times. You 
have brought great strength and great comfort to us, 
and we thank you. I told youin opening this Council 
that you had been much prayed for. You, also, have 
brought an atmosphere of prayer with you. I am 
witness of the truth of that which has been stated 
here, that the spirit of God has rested—I will not say 
upon the Council alone—but upon this church, and 
measurably upon this whole community daring your 
tarry in our midst, and when you shall go away you 
will leave us in a revived condition, better fitted for 
the work of Christ than you found us; and may I not 
hope and believe that you will bear from this altar, 
and from this roof, and from the adjoining chamber, a 
spirit that shall kindle the fire of revivals in all the 
towns and villages whence you came; and may I not 
believe thut you will carry back from this now his- 
toric place a message of mercy and of love that shall 
reach hundreds and thousands of hearts, and bring 
them into the service of the Lord Jesus Christ? There 
is no recommendation which you have made to this 


; Chureh—I am not authorized to speak for them, but I 


do speak for them—that will not be’ adopted with 


| alacrity, and with a tearful thanksgiving to you. 
| Whatever changes you have suggested with us we had 





already made, or made the way open so that the 
changes may be made,—any changes that we believed 
it would be in your heart to make, and before you 


| reach your home, many of you, those changes will 


have been effected. 
Christian brethren, I see you now to bid you fare- 
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well—the most of you. If ever you come to trouble; 
if ever your hearts should be tried to the very inner- 
most; if ever it should seem to you that all the world 
was adverse; am I bold if I take leave to say, learn 
from me? Let me assure you that in the darkest mid- 
night, and in the narrowest pass, that love that saved 
the world is sufficient. You may trust in Jesus Christ. 
You may believe that God's Comforter is sufficient for 
you. It is not a vain thing which you preach. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in its fullness is enough for the 
living and the dying, and for those that live, wishing 
they might die, but may not. There is strength in it; 
there is hope in it; there is power in it. Never 
despair! Never give up! ‘Lo, I am with you alway” 
is truer to-day to our apprehension than it ever was 
when it was spoken to the apostles. And if my trouble 
shall be the means of comfort to anybody else, if on 
the rock on which my experience has run there shall 
kindle a beacon light that shall keep hundreds and 
thousands of others off from it, I shall not sorrow that 
I have labored and been in such distress in days gone 
by. 

I commend you to God. I pray that yonr return 
may be safe. that you may find your households free 
from sickness, that your churches may not have 
suffered in your absence, that the work which in many 
of your parishes was begun when you left, may be 
going on with increased fervor, and that in others, 
where there was no work, the sacred fire may be 
kindled, and that your life may be spared long to 
gather the fruits of your faithful industry. Fathers 
and brethren, I bid you farewell. 





Aeligtous 


Hews, 





The Legislature of the Isle of Man has passed a 
liquor law, one of the provisions of whichis that any 
liquor seller who continues to sell liquor to an habitual 
drunkard, after having received a written notice from 
his wife or children not to do so, shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding £10. 


A Huguenot Church has been organized in the 
neighborhood of Stryker, Ohio. The members are 
from the south-eastern part of France, some of them 
havipg emigrated to the United States recently, and 
others years ago. The Church will be included in the 
Maumee Presbytery. 


St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Rome, 
built under American auspices, is to be consecrated 
March 28. Six bishops, representing four or five 
National Churches, will be present, and services will 
be held for one week, at each of which a bishop is 
expected to preach a special sermon. 

Among the numerous revivals mentioned as oc- 
curring here and there are those at Fisk and Atlanta 
Universities, where the religious interest among the 
colored pupils is considerable. At Wooster Univer- 
sity, Obio, and Princeton, N. J., a large number of stu- 
dents have professed their faith in Christ. 





Senator Jones, of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
suggests that at noon on the coming Fourth of July 
all the people of the country engage in some act of 
praise and thanksgiving, which could readily be per- 
formed in a brief space of time and with entire unity 
of action. He thinks all nations could join in the 
Doxology, ‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.”’ 
set to the tune of “ Old Hundred.”’ 





If we cannot all agree in having the entire Bible 
represented in tha schools, a Western pastor asks, can- 
not we unite on some parts of it? And he offers this 
plan: “Let the Proverbs of Solomon be rearranged 
and classified discriminately, with all upon a single 
topic thrown together without the marring of any 
part. Then Jet the work be printed in modern form 
with clear, open type, and perhaps with the auxiliary 
of choice illustrations, and let this be offered to the 
American public from a trustworthy source, ‘for use 
in seminaries and schools.’’’ The writer does not see 
how there could be any objection to this pure classic 
and its profound morals. 





Respecting a church at San Rafael, Cal., a Pa- 
cific correspondent writes: ‘‘We are composed of 
nearly, if not quite, as many Congregationalists as 
Presbyterians; but in nochurch was there ever greater 
harmony or more perfect unanimity of feeling. Our 
pews are to be rented, but every one in three 13 to be 
left for strangers. Our pastor had been supplying & 
Congregational church three years before coming 
here; so he has all the sharp corners of Presbyterian- 
ism rubbed down and smoothed over to such a degree 
that he is very acceptable to all Congregationalists. 
We all love and esteem him.” 





It is stated that the New York Legislature is 
likely to repeal the law exempting churches from tax- 
ation. A petition remonstrating against such action 
is in circulation for signatures, and will be sent to 
Albany. Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby objects to an im- 
mediate repeal, for the reason that ‘it would be emi- 
nently unjust to act hastily on a movement which 
would destroy a large number of churches at once, and 
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which alters the basis of taxation as existing from time 
jmmemorial.”’ The best of reforms, he says, should 
not be introduced as an earthquake, so that this mat- 
ter of church taxation should be before the communi- 
ty for several years, and receive thorough discussion, 
before a radical change be adopted. 


At Auburndale, Mass., Mrs. E. H. Walker, for- 
merly u missiovuary of the A. B.C. F. M. in Turkey, 
where her husband labored and died, has erected a 
suitable building and established a happy and refined 
Christian home for missionary children. She has 
eleven boys and seven girls under her care. Noting 
this fact, the Intelligencer says that to meet the ex- 
pense of this ‘‘ home” and the education of the chil- 
dren, and to take care of others who may be intrusted 
to her, Mrs. Walker needs more money than is pro- 
vided by parents and missionary societies. Some of 
these children are orphans or half orphans. To no 
one child is more than two hundred dollars a year 
appropriated. In a number of instances during the 
last five years this whole sum has been given by be- 
nevolent persons for particular children; and many 
smaller contributious have been received for the gen- 
eral purposes of the establishment. 

The first contest for the ‘Seymour Prize” in 
the Episcopal Seminary, in this city, for the encourage- 
ment of extemporaneous preaching, took place not 
long since. The judges having previously agreed upon 
a text, anuounced it to the young men, who immedi- 
ately withdrew to their rooms. One hour having been 
allowed for preparation, the judges entered the chapel, 
accompanied by the Dean and other members of the 
Faculty, and took their places, a large part of the stu- 
deuts being also present. The names of the competi- 
tors were then drawn by lot, one after another; and 
as each was drawn, a messenger, going to his room, 
summoned him to appear in the chapel, and deliver his 
sermon, fifteen minutes being allowed for that per- 
formance. After the student had finished, he with- 
drew, not being permitted to be present during the 
performance of the others. The sermons occupied 
nearly three hours in the delivery. When they were 
finished the judges retired, and, after successive bal- 
lotings, the prize wasawarded to Mr. Leighton Perks 
of the Senior Class. The prize consists of a gold watch, 
bearing the motto, ‘* In season, out of season.” 


The Reformed Episcopal Church keeps its life 
s0 far as to be able to consecrate another Bishop— 
Rev. Wm. R. Nicholson, of Philadelphia. The cere- 
monies took place Feb. 24, Bishop Cammins officiat- 
ing. Philadelphia now has six Reformed Episcopal 
Churches, and the following are the Bishops of the 
church: 

Rev. George David Cummins is the presiding Bishop, and 
is stationed at Louisville, Ky. 

For the Northwest—Charles Edward Cheney, Chicago, Ill. 

For the Pacific—Edward Cridge, Victoria, British Columbia. 

For the South—Jas. A. Latane, Charleston, S. ©. 

-" the Center—William R. Nicholson, D.D., Philadelphia, 

a. 

The Rev. Messrs. Cridge and Latane have not yet received 
Episcopal orders. 

At an informal Council of Reformed clergymen at 
Philadelphia, held last week, quite a discussion arose 
on the propriety of observing Lent. The new Bishop, 
Dr. Nicholson, opposed the old custom, maintaining 
that during the Lenten season people refrain from going 
to the theater, stay away from parties, and give up all 
worldliness, but when Lent is over they return “once 
more to their riotous pleasure. Theaters and parties 
are reattended, and the dissipation seems to be more 
violent, as if the people were glad to burst the bonds 
that restricted their enjoyment of the world. Dr. 
Leacock, of Newburg, New York, said that he had 
lived in New Orleans and Mobile and other cities 
where the Catholic faith was predominant, and he has 
always noticed that where the observance of the 
Lenten season is the most general there is the greatest 
intensity of dissipation and worldliness both before 
and after Lent. After further discussion, the matter 
was referred to the General Standing Committee. 


PERSONALS.—Rev. Henry M. Parsons was in- 
stalled pastor of the Olivet Congregational Church, 
Boston, February 23d. 

Rev. Dr. Prentiss, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, is to deliver a lecture, “ Recol- 
lections of Hurstmonceaux and Rydal Mount,” in aid 
of the building fund of the New York Young Women’s 
Christian Association in this city. The lecture will 
contain sketches of Archdeacon Hare, Chevalier Bun- 
sen, Mrs. Augustus Hare, the poet Wordsworth, Fred- 
erick Faber, and others. 

The King of Holland has subscribed 1,000 guilders 
(about #400) for the Holland Church in New York City. 
Dr. Cohen Stuart of Amsterdam writes that he has col- 
lected $1,800 additional for the object. 

The death is announced of Rev. Chas. E. McIlvaine, 
s0n of the late Bishop of Ohio. ‘ 

Mr. George Smith of the British Museum has at 
length succeeded in obtaining an official permission 
from the Sultan of Turkey to continue his explorations 
at Nineveh. He bas returned to London from Con- 
stantinople, and is making the necessary preparations 
for bis trip. 

The Rey. Judson Smith, Professor of Church History 
to the theological department of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
dias been elected Principal of Williston Seminary, 


Easthampton, Mass., in place of the Rev. Dr. Kenshaw, 
resigned. The new Principal is a graduate of Wil- 
liston. 

Rev. Dr. Bartol, of the West Church, Boston (Unita- 
rian), preached a memorial sermon last Sunday on 
‘**Horace Bushnell and Charlotte Cushman, or the 
Pulpit and the Stage.” 

Rev. Wm. B. Wright, of the Berkeley Street Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, made an interesting ad- 
dress toa large audience last Sunday eveuing on tho 
recent Brooklyn Council, the regulations of the church 
requiring a report from delegates who are sent to 
councils. 

Miss Margaret Twiog reads sermons Sundays to the 
congregation at Montville, Mass., which is without a 
pastor. 

Rev. William A. Benedict, lately of Plainfield, Conn., 

yas last week installed over the First Congregational 
Church in Sutton, Mass. 





General Ales. 


—General Crooks’s expedition is to punish the 
Sioux in Northern Wyoming. 

—Governor Ames of Mississippi and his Lieu- 
tenant, Davis, have been impeached, 

—Contributions to the Lee Memorial Fund in 
Richmond, Va., amount to £5,547 at present. 

—The Mary Bell, the largest steamboat on the 
Mississippi, burned at the wharf at Vicksburg; loss, 
£500,060. 

—Governor Hendricks delivered the opening 
address at the Louisiaua State Fair at New Orleans 
Saturday. 

—The admission of Colorado and the Military 
Academy Appropriation Bill occupied the attention of 
the Senate Monday. 

—President Gilman, lately of California, was 
inaugurated President of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, at Baltimore, on Tuesday. 

—The placing of Indian reservations under the 
jurisdiction of United States courts was discussed in 
the United States Senate Thursday. 

—National bank circulation now outstanding 
aggregates £340,928,073, of which amount $2,091,280 are 
notes issued to banks doing business on a specie basis. 

—The election of Delegates to the Chamber of 
Deputies took place throughout France Sunday. The 
latest returns show that 188 Republicans have been 
elected. 

—Wisconsin Republicans have issued a greeting 
to the party in other States, favoring Mr. Blaine for 
the Presidency, and nominated delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention. 

—The Republican members of the Kentucky 
Legislature are about to issue an address urging the 
National Convention to nominate Secretary Bristow 
for the Presidency. 

—The National Democratic Committee, in ses- 
sion at Washington, yesterday decided that the coming 
Democratic Presidential Convention shall be held in 
St. Louis cn the 27th of June. 

—The United States steamer Franklin is 
expected at Cherbourg, where she will take on 
board the American works of art contributed in Eu- 
rope for the Philadelphia Exhibition. 

—Turkey has sent an ultimatum to Serbia and 
Montenegro demanding the recall of their subjects 
from the insurgent ranks within a month, otherwise 
the Porte will occupy tbe principalities. 

—The House of Representatives has ordered 
its Judiciary Committee to investigate the recent 
Whiskey-Ring trials, in connection with Attorney- 
General Pierrepout’s letter to District-Attorney Dyer. 

—The United States Supreme Court decided 
the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad 
to be on the Icwa shore at Council Bluffs, and that 
the Omaha bridge isa part of the road, and must be 
operated in connection with the whole line. 


—The Democrats in the Lower House of the 
Kentucky Legislature have been examined on the 
Presidential question by a correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, with this result: Hendricks, 21; Allen, 
18; Pendleton, 13; Thurman, 6; Tilden, 3; Bayard, 3; 
Black, 2; Randall, 1; Kerr, 1. 

—The following were the balances in the Treas- 
ury at the close of business Monday: Currency, 49,106,- 
097; special deposit of legal tenders for the redemption 
of certifieates of deposit, $37,710,000; coin, $68,768,354; 
including coin certificates, 232,666,100; outstanding 
legal tenders, $371,253,140. 

—Enigration returns from Germany last year 
show a great falling off from previous years. The 
number of emigrants who departed from Hamburg, 
Bremen and Stettin in 1875 was 56,289, against 75,502 in 
1874, aud 134,191 in 1871. The returning emigrants 
from the United States in 1875 numbered 22,081. 


—The Russian ‘‘St. Petersburg Gazette” an- 
nounces that the Senate of Finland has voted six hun- 
dred thousand marks for the construction of a canal 





from the White Sea to the Baitic. 


This project creates 


‘ticular direction, but is scattered all about. 
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great interest in view of the hopes encouraged by the 
results of the Swedish exhibition under Professor Nor- 
densk jild. 

—A “general congress of the women of Ger- 
many” has been held at Gotha. Addresses were de- 
livered calling on German women to unite and strug- 
gle for their rights, especial reference being made to 
the practice of medicine. On the motion of a gentle- 
man present, a resolution was carried coudemuning the 
present style of women’s dress, 

—Representatives of the German seacoast states, 
assembled in special conference, have determined 
upon the establishment of nautical courts to investi- 
gate accidents at sea. These courts are to have power 
to withdraw masters’ certificates for a time or for ever, 
the ordivary criminal courts retaining the right to 
prosecute cases involving offeuses against the criminal 
law. 

—A late dispatch says: ‘‘The war is at an end. 
Carlos has asked France for hospitality. He informed 
General Poucet, commanding Bayonne, that he would 
enter France at nine o’clock this morning by the 
bridge of Arnegui. Three thousand Carlists have 
entered France at St. Jean Pied de Port. They are 
crossing the frontier in hundreds at Alduides. The 
French will immediately intern them ”’—that is, con- 
fine them on parole within certain geographical limite. 

—On Tuesday the Indiana Republicans nomi- 
nated Godlove S. Orth for Governor, Robert S. Ander- 
son for Lieutenant-Governor, Isaiah P. Watts for 
Secretary of State, George F. Herriott for Treasurer, 
and other State officers; they adopted a long platform, 
favoring Seuator Morton for President, and declaring 
for non-sectarian schools, no third term, civil service 
reform, repcal of the Resumption Act, and future 
specie payment, and against amnesty to unrepentant 
rebels, and paying the Confederate debt. 

—The workshops connected with the State 
Prison at San Quentin, Cal., were burned about half 
past three Monday afternoon, The loss is estimated 
at $706,000; no insurance. Great excitement prevailed 
emong the prisoners, but they were kept in check, and 
none escaped. The building is supposed to have been 
set on fire by the prisoners. The prison is heavily 
guarded, A detachment of police and National Guards 
was dispatched from San Francisco to San Quentin 
to assist in controlling the prisoners, w2o number 
about 1,000, 

—New York Bay and the neighboring waters 
have lately been infested by gangs of thieves whose 
operations have been so extensive as to justify classifi- 
cation as piracies. Before daylight on Saturday 
morning, one of these gangs boarded and plundered 
several schooners lying off Communipaw, and mal- 
treated the crews where any show of resistance was 
made. Threeof the pirates have been arrested, all of 
them being “jail birds,”’ and one of them, the captain, 
just out of the State Prison. This leader is a noted 
desperado, the history of whose life is a record of vio- 
lence and crime. 

—Fall River manufacturers are exporting about 
15,000 pieces of print cloths per week, and better net 
prices are realized for the goods in England than can 
be obtained at home. This export movement was 
begun to tide over a period of depression, and it was 
understood that with a revival of home trade the for- 
eign venture would be abandoned. Experienée has 
unexpectedly shown, however, that English buyers 
are ready to pay such prices for certain grades of goods 
that it has been deemed worth while to make large 
alterations in machinery to meet the demand. 


—Gen. W. T. Sherman delivered a six-column 
address on education in St. Louis last week. He spoke 
chiefly upon the subject of scientific branches of edu- 
cation, and closed as follows: “So sure as truth will 
prevail over falsehood; so sure as knowledge will pre- 
vail over ignorance; so sure as the camps of the Indian 
andthe buts of the hunter must give place to the 
farms, houses, granaries, schools and churches of 
moder civilization; so sure as that the coal, iron, lead, 
zine aud copper, which now lie round about us in their 
useless ores, must come forth to be utilized by man, so 
sure will scientific knowledge be in demand rigiit here 
in St. Louis, and the demand for it will keep pace with 
the population and wealth of the city and of the sur- 
rounding country.” 


—Destructive tornadoes visited the States of 
Missouri, Illinois and Indiana Sunday night. In St. 
Charles, Mo., buildings were blown down, and several 
lives lost. A letter from St. Charles to the Globe- 
Democrat gives the following description of thestorm: 


It was first discovered about three miles southwest of the 
city, and came in the general direction of theriver. It ap- 
peared to be about 200 yards wide and from 400 to 500 high—a 
yellow, vertical column, whirling and rolling with frightful 
velocity, and apparently bounding from place to place. The 
debris it caused is not found to have been carried in any par- 
Buildings en- 
tirely unscathed stand adjoining those utterly wrecked, and 
upon the main street, with but few exceptions, where a house 
upon one side of the street felt the foree of the storm, another 
directly opposite escaped, showing the whirl of the storm to 
have been very narrow and that its motion was vibratory. Its 
duration was not more than five minutes, passing in that 
time through the city from endtoend. The noise was terrific, 
end popular description paints it as resembling a multitude 
of railroad trains passing at full speed over a long enclozed 
bridge. The tormado struck the railroad bridge, but without 
injuring it, after which it descended to the river and lifted 
grcat columns of water to the height of several hundred feet, 
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“THE CENTENNIAL CORN PREMIUM. 


WN answer to numerous inquiries relating to the 
competition in Indian corn it is perhaps proper to 
fay: 

Fist. That the object of these offers is simply to 
stimulate farmers to aim at better results in the pro- 
duction of this cereal, so as to render it more remuner- 
ative to the producer and less costly to the consumer. 
"Phe importance and value of such a result to this coun- 
try and to the human race are bey ond any question. 


Second. These premiums are the volunfary offers of | 


Various parties who approve of the object, my own 
share in the contribution being unimportant compared 
with that of others. 
fully given to the purpose in view, and have been for 
years devoted to similar investigations, because I see 
from the threebold of the new century a brighter 
future dawnipg upon our husbandry, and also because 
T clearly discern possibilities in corn culture, which, 
though very important and lying fairly within reach, 
have not yet been attained. 

Third. For the benefit of those who have not seen 
the offers, I here briefly restate the main points, with 
some correction. 

The object then, is to test the possibilities of our 
great national cereal, Indian Corn, in regard to the 
following points: 


Ist. The largest attainable preduct of shelled corn, by 
weight, from a single grain. 

2d. The largest attainable product of shelled corn, by 
weight, from one acre. 

3d. The lowest attainable cost per bushel for shelled corn. 

4th. The largest attainable product of pork from one bushel 
@f corn. 

5th. The largest attainable product of butter from one 
bushel of corn. 

6th. An experiment in corn culture to test the theory of 
Prof. Stockbridge. A formula for this experiment will be 
given in the Circular. 


The premiums will comprise books, farm imple- 
ments, fertilizers, plated silver ware, oil paintings, 
vegetable and flower seeds, art-subjects, tools, ete. 
They will be fifty or more in number, and the total 
value not less than $2,000. 

The offers in the last line will amount to $800 or 
more, and are intended for Granges and Clubs, for the 
simple reason that experiments in clubs are greatly 
facilitated by cotperation, and the results obtained 
are more reliable. 

All farmers intending to compete have the main 
points now before them, and can mature their plaus 
without loss of time. Those desiring further inuforma- 
tion before the descriptive catalogue is ready may 
address, as before, 

Conrap WILSON, 
P. O. Box 4242, N. Y. City. 


QU ESTIONING THE SOIL. 

THE Science of Chemistry, by its searching 
analysis, is able to reveal not only the elements of 
every soil, but the constituents also of all the grains, 
grasses, and vegetables, that grow upon the farm. 
Clearly then, if Science can disclose with accuracy, all 
the nutritive elements that enterinto growing plants, 
and if it can, at the same time, indicate the relative 
quantity of each of these elements contained ina given 
soil, it should be able, by bringing together these 
fundamental facts, to simplify the processes of hus- 
bandry, and render the busiuess more profitable to the 
farmer by ensuring greater certainty,and larger re- 
sults. If the Chemist can tell the owner of the soil just 
how many pounds of each kind of plant food are con- 
dZained in a square rod, or an acre, and can also tell 
him, with the same certainty, how many pounds or 
@unces of each of these are contained ina bushel of 
@orn, why should not the farmer be able under a 
teaching so definite, and so luminous, to supply pre- 
cisely the amount of nutriment required by the grow- 
ing plant for any given result,so as to obtain 109 
bushels of corn, or even 150 bushels from an acre with 
less trouble,and with greater certainty than he now 
gets 30 or 40 bushels? In other words, why does not 
agriculture become, under these conditlonz, an exact 
Bcience ? 


The answer to this inquiry is very plain. The chem- ! 
ist who tells the husbandman just how many pounds | 
ef corn elements are contained in an acre of soil, does | 
him as to the condition of | 


not and cannot inform 
these elements; whether they are free, active, and 
available, or absolutely inert, and secondly, the theory 
which teaches what fertilizers to apply, and in what 


amount, for a yield of 50 or 100 bushels per acre cannot | 
determinein advance what proportions of these ele- | 


ments will find its way into the growing grain. There 


is no certain way of getting this knowledge, except by | 
A direct appeal to the testimony of 
the soil willsecure the information that Chemistry fails | 


actual experiment. 


to impart. 


COST OF KEEPING A HORSE. 


ACCORDING to an estimate given by the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist,a horse of large size at hard work 
requires 16 pounds of hay per day, and 15 pounds of 
fern, oats, or barley. This would be about equal to 
14 pounds of hay, and 12 pounds of grain per day, for 
an average horse at ordinary work. The cost of this, 


My time .and efforts are cheer- | 


to a farmer who raises his own feed, should not be over | 
$10 a ton for the hay, and $20a ton forthegrain. This 
would give the following result, per day and per year: 
14 pounds of hay daily, at $10 per ton= 7 cts. per day, 
12 a corn * “ = i 
26 19 
This is nearly at the rate of $70 a year. 
Animprevement on this ration is the following, which 
gives a larger variety of feed and a lower rate of cost: 
6 poundsof cut hay, " 


* corn stover, cut fine, 
corn and oats together 


= 6 cts. per day. 


6 
10 


carrots, 


“ “ 


=10 


28 6 * 
The cost of this formula is $58.40 a year, taking the 
carrots and stover at §5 each per ton. 


ARMY RATION OF THE UNITED STATES.—Ac- 
cording to the report for 1861, the daily ration for 
horses in the army was 14 lbs. of hay and 9 lbs. of 
grain. This feed, if estimated at the same rate as the 
above, would give for the cost 16 cents per day, or $58. 
40 per annum, 

If we take the average of these 3 rations, it will give 
26 pounds of feed per day, at a cost of 17 cents, making 
the yearly expense to the farmer a trifie over $62. 
Of course, the cost of keeping horses in cities is a very 
different matter. 
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NEW York, Marcu 1, 


FROM O UR F. R IENDS. 


E annex extracts from a few of the many 

letters still unacknowledged. The number 

is so numerous that we cannot reply to each per- 

sonally, and we trust our correspondents will 

overlook the seeming but not intentional incivil- 
ity of a neglect to answer. 

The first is from an ex-Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, who encloses $9.60 for three subscriptions, 
and adds: 

“T have taken the for several years, and liked it, but 
when I noticed its unfair and cruel treatment of Mr. Beecher 
I refused it and subscribed for the Christian Union. Here ts 
a draft for $9.60 to pay three more yearly subscriptions. I 
mean to send you more subscribers soon. As long as this 
outrageous abuse of that noble man continues I want to do 
all I can to help him.” 


The Carroll Co. (Ill.) Gazette says : 

The Christian Unton comes to us every week, full of good 
things, the productions of some of our best living authors. In 
spite of the determination on the part of many to reject Mr. 
Beecher and his teachings, those masterly productions of his 
that find their way into the Christian Union from week to 
week will be eagerly devoured. For the housekeeper, the 
interesting series of articles from the pen of Mrs. H. W. 
Beecher are truly invaluable.” 


A gentleman in Louisville, Ky., sends an addi- 
ticnal subseription, and says: 
“My faith in Mr. Beecher is as immovable as the hills.” 


Another in Montreal sends $10.60 and several 
new names, and adds : 


‘““We in Canada love Mr. Beecher and sympathize with him 
in bis troubre.” 

A clergyman in Troy, 
says: 

“T substitute the Unton for the , Which I have taken 
for many years, on account of the course of the editors and 
publishers of that sheet toward Mr. Beecher. Like the great 
mass of the Christian people hereabout, I am a believer in 
Mr. Beecher’s innocence, and hence the unparalleled ‘ cussed- 
ness’ of —— has disgusted me beyond expression. We here 
think Mr. Beecher is making a grayd demonstration of the 
strength of his position in his appearance before the ‘Coun- 
cil.’ T have ventured to write these words in a business letter 
because I want all of Mr. Beecher's friends, as well as himself, 
to be encouraged.” 


A friend in Belleville, Ontario, renews and says: 


‘* Our interest in the Union is so strong that we consider it 
| a household necessity ; and our faith in the purity of its editor 
| is also so strong that the old serpent himself will not be able 
to overthrow him.’ 


A subscriber in Milford, Kansas, writes : 

“Mr. Beecher’s sermons and all his teachings secm to 
emanate from a soul filled with the love of the Saviour. No 
man can preach as he preaches, can pray as he prays, except 
God be with him. 

“Only a humble farmer upon the arid prairies of Kansas, 
| how my soul has been refreshed by his teachings. 

“That he may be sustained in his great trials by the Divine 
Spirit is the prayer of taousands who have never known him 
personally.” 


H. D. C., 


N. Y., subscribes, and 





in Boonton, N. J., renews and adds : 


Union to expire on account of ‘ panic,’ and only to continue 
the N. Y. . which I have read from my earliest boyhood, 
| but on account of two editorials that have appeared recently 
| inthe (one where Mr. Van Cott’s letter to the Committee 
| of Plymouth Church was quoted in full, and only a few words 
| of Mr..Beecher’s remarks in reply, that taken alone would 
| admit of adoubtful construction, and one in last week’s 
about ‘moral power’) that were so manifestly unfair, to use 
the mildest term that I can think of, that I immediately 
changed my mind about which paper to continue. Therefore 


“T had decided to allow my subscription to the Christian | 


Vor. XTIL, No. 9. 


please find enclosed P. O. order, $3.20, to renew my iin 
| tiod for 1876.” 


A renewing subscriber in 
' : : 
, frankly expresses his mind : 


| “YT have faith in Mr. Beecher. He preaches and prays well 

enough to suit me, and his acts have stood a pretty severe 

cannonading, both fore and aft, alike from the indiscretion 
| of friends and the malignity of enemies. The change you 
have made in publishing one sermon a week is ia my opinion 
a good one. I like seasoning in food, and after listening of a 
Sunday morning to a blue, orthodox sermon, I like 
in the afternoon to take my Christian Union and read one 
of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, as a condiment or aid to digestion 
of the other. Real true-blue sermons give me relig- 
ious dyspepsia. With the Christian Union I have asort of 
local and home religious Saratoga. I can drink from the dif- 
ferent springs, whose clear sparkling compounds dissolve the 
basic salts of religious rheumatism, gout, etc., etc. 

* Yours, etc., J.C. 


Flint, Mich, thus 


W., M.D.” 





EX PIRATIONS.—LooKk AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THB 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES, FORWARD THB MONBY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subseription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 





REMITTANCES 


ALL money and orders must - sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
by check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by MoNEY ORDERS. When checks 
are sent, the bauks charge us for collection, 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Must not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money has 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt 
he desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal 
card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 
purpose. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson, Low & Co., 188 Fleet 
Street, London. To the subscription price $1.04 
should be added to prepay postage ; and 15 per 
cent. may be deducted from the gross amount as 
the average premium on gold. 





GENERAL CLUBBI NG RATES. 


Ir the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These pricea include 
no premiums, except where specified. N. B.—If you 
want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 
us, aud we will give prices by return mail. 


Club - Reta 


Post 

cr 

MONTHLIES. repalt. 

CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper’s Monthiy 
” “ Py 


aceaa S 


ecetecs 


S2Sebeasseskssess 8 


tr 
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WEEKLIES. 
. Hor r’ 8 Weekly 
. coe s Bazar 


the N. Be Tribuo 


- 5 E Sclentite J Amsertonn 

* . e ith su — SEY 
Youth’s Compan on 

* Alliance 


Mietelettst-ttat 
P EDGGSEESS 


atari 


oo “ 


“ae With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Including Premium a ving. 
+ Must be new Subscription 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
| gent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 
H. M. CLEVELAND, as Treasurer. Currency sent by mail is at 
the risk of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and 
others who act as agents. Address 


*“*“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,”’ 
27 Park Place, New York, 











